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Faith is not sight, but faith can be seen. The 
man who walks by faith cannot see what is before 
him, but those who see -him can see that he is walk- 
ing by faith. Faith that has any reality in it can be 
seen with the naked eye, by watchers of the walker. 
A faith-filled man does not ask to see, but he is sure 
to be seen as a faith-filled man. 

Appeals to self-interest in behalf of religion 
ought to be effective; they are so entirely logical 
that they can be resisted only by the sacrifice of 
common sense. Yet they are not effective. That 
which is) to bring a man into right relations to God 
and the eternal realities must move his deeper nature, 
and not only his calculations and his dread of con- 
sequences. -So the Moravian missionaries to the 
Greenlanders found the preaching of the law and its 
terrors moved no hearts. 


the inferences, but they never acted on them. When 
the missionaries, however, preached the love and 
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sacrifice of the Son of God, they were melted by the 
story, and learned to hate the sins which had de- 
manded such a sacrifice. It was the passion of loving 
self-surrender to the Saviour that made them Chris- 
tians, and not calculations as to rewards, either in 
this world or the next. 


Evil loves to use snares, and to clothe itself with 
deceit. Travelers tell us that the Eastern people 
used to catch monkeys by cutting in a cocoanut a 
hole just large enough to admit of the monkey’s 
hand. When once the hand was in, it was sure to 
grasp enough of the contents to prevent its with- 
drawal. The monkey falls a victim to his greed. It 
is not the nut’s hold upon him, but his upon the nut, 
and his belief*in the advantage of that, which cost 
him his liberty. So the world holds us, indeed, by 
our own wills, for we are its willing slaves. But be- 
hind the will lies the illusion of a benefit we are 
receiving from our grasp on it,—the illusion against 
which Christ warns us when he says: “ Take heed 
and keep yourselves from all covetousness: for a 
man’s life consisteth not in the abundance of the 
things which he possesseth.” All the hand can 
grasp is of less worth than the freedom of. God's 
child, living by faith in God’s fatherly care of us, 


“Tf these fellows don’t learn, it’s my fault,” was 
the dictum which a famous teacher always had in 
mind as he crossed the threshold of his school-room. 
He considered the little boys with whom he had to 
deal as “ other-world boys,” and the most lasting les- 
son of his life was that suspicion and severity failed 
to get inside of that other world,—the boy world. 
The disposition of the average teacher of young chil- 
dren is to look too much for machinery to do his work 
for him. If the teaching effort is a failure, the ma- 
chinery can take the blame. Aids to teaching, the 
paraphernalia of the school-room, have their place ; 
but there is such a thing as looking too much to them, 
and making them take the place of personal prepara- 
tion and the sympathetic effort of soul upon soul. Let 
the teacher be ready to blame himself for his failure, 
—not his “helps,” nor his pupils. If his “helps” 
are at fault, he will be responsible for their improve- 
ment ; if the fault is with the pupils, he will still be 
responsible for their improvement. And in his suc- 
cess he may pride himself upon the truth that, “ the 
worse the material, the greater the skill of the worker.” 


There is often a decided gain in the unfamiliar 
view of a familiar thing. We acquire a habit of 


looking at a subject from one end, wholly forgetful | 


of the possibility of its reverse aspect. A child who, 
for the first time, looks over an empty church in the 
opposite direction from that which he has always 
viewed it, has a sensation of strangeness in the pres- 


ence of those things which he knows are not really 
strange to him. He might be less startled at a new | 


house than at the old one viewed from a new\corner, 
or anew doorway. So, when a distinguished preacher 
said that the mother’s heart is the child’s school-room, 
the average mother recognized it as a beautiful put- 
ting of what she had always believed, and probably | 
gave little more thought to it. But had the preacher | 





turned the truth around, and said that the child’s | 
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soul is the mother’s school-room, he might have 
startled a dozen or more mothers into a new concep- 
tion of the relation between motherhood and child- 
hood, and of the duty of mothers to learn as well as 
to teach and train. To perfect the curriculum of 
the parent’s or teacher’s work there must be two 
human school-rooms—-the elder heart and the younger 
life. And there must be two mutual learners—parent 
and child, pupil and teacher. This double view 
ought to be the only familiar view. 


WHAT TO PRAY FOR, AND WHY. 


Prayer is natural to man. It is not merely a result of 
Bible teachings, nor is it limited to those who accept 
the Bible as their guide. All the world over, men 
are accustomed to pray to God or to the gods, There 
is no primitive command to prayer in the earlier 
pages of the Bible text. Its duty is not even in- 
cluded specifically in the scope of the Ten Command- 
ments—or the Ten Words of God’s covenant with his 
people. The fitness and the necessity of prayer are 
taken for granted in Bible teachings, as truly as the 
existence of,God, and the dependence of man on God. 
The Psalmist recognizes the universality of this need 
and this practice, when he says: 


**O thou that hearest prayer, 
Unto thee shall all flesh come.” 


But while men everywhere pray in one way or an- 
other, men are not agreed, in Christian lands or in 
pagan, as to the nature and scope of prayer. Their 
views on these points are inevitably affected by their 
views of God, and of the relations possible between 
God and man.. Those who lack the revelation of 
God in the Bible, either look upon God as so utterly 
apart frcm an interest in men’s every-day affairs that 
it were fully to expect from him any intervention in 
their behalf, or they deem the gods as hostile to 
theif interests, whose intervention is to be dreaded, 
Holding these views, their prayers are, at the best, 
only vague aspirations, or pitiful cries against the 
exercise of supernatural power to harm or to destroy 
them. 

With the partial light from God’s revelation of 
himself in the Bible possessed by the Muhammadan, 
God is looked at as an absolute sovereign, governing 
in accordance with a fixed and unchangeable will, who 
cannot be swerved from his purpose of carrying out 
to the uttermost his fateful decrees; yet who wel- 
comes a recognition of his supremacy, in forms of 
adoration and praise. Therefore Muhammadans 
deem the mere utterance of the name of God asa 
main factor in prayer; while they recognize no pos- 
sibility of a change of his treatment of his creatures 
because of their petitions to him. 

The Jew accepts the revelation of God in the 
| Bible, as a God of father-like love, making a covenant 








| with his people, and caring for them in the least 
thing as in the greatest, as a father cares for his 
child. In this view of God, they praise him while 
| they petition him; and they make intercession for 
others, while they make supplication for themselves. 
Christians see in God all that the Jews see; but they 
see more, through God’s revelation of himself in Jesus 
Christ ; and their views of prayer are enlarged and 
purified, according to their acceptance of the truth 
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concerning God’s relations to his people in the Old 

Testament and in the New. 

There are Christians whose views of prayer have a 
tinge of paganism, or of Muhammadanism, or who have 
made no advance on Judaism in’ their conception of 
God’s relation to his creatures. Therefore it is still 
an open question with many Christians as to what 
they may pray for, and why; and it is well to call 
 the*attention of those who are perplexed over this 

question, or who. are disposed to answer it wrongly, 
to the teachings of Scripture on this pofnt, in view of 

_the very nature of God and of man. 

God has disclosed himself in the Bible as the 
Father of the children of men, and men are invited 
to love him, to trust him, and to call upon him, as 
true children would love and trust and call upon an 
earthly father. This relation of father and child, 
therefore, suggests and defines the relation of God 
and men ; and the scope and the nature of prayer are 
indicated in their reach and in their limitations by 
this simple and intelligible figure. Whatever an 
earthly child might ask of an earthly father, a spirit- 
ual child of God may ask of his Heavenly Father ; 
and in the spirit that is proper in an earthly child 
approaching his earthly father, a spiritual child of 
God may properly approach his Heavenly Father. 
It is right for a child to be reverent, to be trustful, to 
be loving, as he comes to his father. It is right for 
a child to tell his father freely of his needs, of his 
wants, and of his wishes, It is right for a child to 
feel that his father knows better than he does whether 
his requests should be granted or denied; and he 
should accept cheerfully and with gratitude his 
father’s decision in every case.. This is as true in the 
case of a child of God coming to his Heavenly Father, 
as of a child of man coming to his earthly father. 

‘ But it is said that God is omniscient as well as lov- 
ing, and that because he knows every want of every 
child of his, as a human father cannot know every 
want of his child, it were needless, or presumptuous, 

’ for a child of God to make specific request of God for a 
personal gift to himself as though it would not be given 
except for that request. How can we feel justified in 
coming with a special request to God for personal 
ministry to us, individually, as though we were for- 
gotten or overlooked of God ; or as though he could 
be expected to change his plans, or modify his laws, 
in our behalf? It is sufficient for us on this point to 
know that God asks us, as his children, to make 
known our personal wants to him, aid to ask of him 

‘ those things which, as his loving children, we desire 
from him; and that he distinctly assures us that he 
will be influenced and affected in his ministry te us 
by our calls upon him, 

“Qall upon me in the day of trouble ; I will de- 
liver thee,” is the invitation and the promise of the 
Old Testament, many times repeated. In the New 
Testament, the Son of God and the Son of man, while 
explicitly saying to his disciples, “ Your Father know- 
eth what things ye have need of, before ye ask him,” 
at the same time gives to them a pattern of prayer, in- 
cluding special petitions for both spiritual and material 
gifts which God knows they require, yet which he seems 
to condition on their request for them. Again and 
again Jesus Christ says, in substance, to his disciples, 
“All things, whatsoever ye shall ask in prayer, believ- 
ing, ye shall receive; ” or, “All things whatsoever ye 
pray and ask for, believe that ye have received them, 
and yeshall have them.” These promises, with all their 
wide scope, are limited by their very phrasing to God’s 
children as God’s children, and to those things which 
a child of God can ask of God in faith ; but within 
those limitations they are explicit and positive. While 
it is not for us to say just how God manages to keep 
his word with his children, without interfering with 
the order of his universe, we can say that it is as 
though he had chosen to make faith-filled prayer a 
positive and prevalent force in the universe, affecting 
in its time and place the spiritual world, and the forces 

‘ of nature, and all material things, in entire consis- 

tency with God’s sovereignty and immutability, and 





with man’s needs and wants and loving petitions to 
God. It is certain that somehow, and in some way, 
God, who promises special answers to special prayers, 
is“able to do as he proniises. 

‘There are Christians whose philosophy of prayer 
would liniit its advantages to its subjective influence 
on, or in, the one who prays, and who think that it 
cannot result in any change of God’s action toward 
the petitioner, although it does result in ‘an improved 
state of thought and feeling on the part of one thus 
seeking communion with God. But this view is at 
variance with the plain teachings of the Bible, and 
with ‘the explicit declarations of God himself. God 
says he will be influenced by prayer. He says that 
the prayer of faith shall result in special objective 
advantages to the one who prays, and to those who 
are prayed for in faith. A child of God ought to 
expect answers to prayer, and he fails in his plain 
duty if he does not rest on God’s promise to this 
extent. When the Syrophenician woman prayed 
to Jesus for the recovery of her demon-possessed 
daughter, and he seemed not ready to grant her 
request, she continued persistently in prayer, not in 
order to bring her mind into mere submission to.his 
will, but in order to bring him to grant recovery to 
her tormented child. It was an objective, not a sub- 
jective, result that she was after; and Jesus com- 
mended her spirit in this, and granted her request. 
This is also the way of God with reference to prayer, 
as taught us in the Old Testament and the New. 

Other Christians would make a distfnction between 
spiritual gifts and material gifts which is not made 
in the Bible, and which is not in accordance with 
God’s fatherly dealings with his children. It is said, 
by some, that it is right to pray for spiritual gifts and 
graces, but that it is not right to pray for food, or for 
clothing, or for health, or for personal safety in time 
of danger. But all these things are important in 
their way to a child of God ; and a child of God has 
a right to make known his wants in these, lines, in 
loving trust, and in submissiveness to his heavenly 
Father’s will. Jesus Christ rebuked this distinction 
between things spiritual and things material, when 
he asked the Jewish scribes, who stood watching him 
as the man sick of the palsy was brought into his 
présence for his healing: “ Whether is easier, to 
say, Thy sins are forgiven ; or tosay, Arise, and walk?” 
and then he both forgave the sins of the palsied one, 
and restored him to physical health. In those days, 
meu were readier to believe that bodily strength could 
be given by Jesus Christ, than that he had power to 
bestow spiritual wholeness. Nowadays, Christians 
seem readier to believe that prayers in the name of 
Christ for spiritual gifts will be answered, than that 
prayers in behalf of the body and its necessities will 
meet with an answer from God. Both errors are alike 
displeasing to God. ¢ 

A large share of the miracles of Jesus were wrought 
in behalf of the bodily needs of those who prayed to 
him. In his pattern prayer, he frames a petition for 
a daily supply of things needful to the body of the 
one who prays. In foretelling the dark days which 
should come to his disciples in the destruction of 
Jerusalem, he enjoined them to include time and 
weather in their prayers with reference to it. “Pray 
ye that your flight be not in the winter, neither on a 
sabbath,” he said; and who supposes that Jesus 
meant in this that such prayer could make no dif- 
ference in the result? As to God’s way with his 
children in this matter, Jesus said: “ What man is 
there of you, who, if his son shall ask him for a loaf, 
will give him a stone; or if he shall ask for a fish, 
will give him a serpent? If ye then, being evil, 
know how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him?” 

We have reason to infer that the thrice-repeated 
prayer of Jesus in Gethsemane was for special physi- 
cal strength, lest his worn body should fail him in 
the struggle that was yet before him, and he should die 











told in the letter to the Hebrews that his prayer was 
heard in that thing which was a cause of fear to 
him, And the record is, that an angel was sent to 
minister to him ; and he had new strength from that 
hour to the end. Physical strength was a necessity 
to Jesus while here in the flesh, as it is also a neces- 
sity to every child of God who still has a work to do 
in the flesh ; and prayer for physical strength for the 
doing of one’s appointed work is right and fitting, on 
the part of each and every child of God. 

Of course a child of God is to consider his body 
only in its proper place, in and for the service of 
God. He is to ask only for that supply to his body 
which shall enable him to serve God more efficiently, 
and where and as God pleases; and he is to ask in 
submissiveness to God’s will, assured that God’s 
answer will be according to God’s wisdom and love, 
whether it be in compliance with the petition, or in 
denial of it. When Paul prayed three times over 
for the removal of the stake in his flesh, he was — 
assured that God would do better by him than to 
grant that request ; he would give him added strength 
to bear up under it; and thenceforward Paul was 
ready to rejoice in hig physical infirmity as a means 
of spiritual power. _ This should be the way of every 
child of God in his praying for blessings from God 
in the physical realm. 

All prayer should be without anxiety or fearful- 
ness. Jesus cautioned his disciples not to be worried © 
over their material wants; but he did not tell them 
to refrain from asking for a daily supply according 
to their daily needs, in this realm. When his disci- 
ples cried out to him for help in their hour of danger 
on the sea, Jesus rebuked them for their lack of faith, 
not as shown in their call upon him for protection, 
but as indicated in their expressed doubt of his readi- 
ness to give them rescue and safety. 

Jesus, while here in the flesh, showed by his works 
that he had power over material things, over dis- 
ease, over death, over: the forces of nature, and over 
spiritual forces. He fed the hungry, he healed the 
sick, he prolonged life, he raised the dead, he calmed 
the winds and waves, he cast out demons, he forgave 
sins. Before he went away he said to his disciples: 
“ He that believeth on me, the works that I do shall 
he do also; and greater works than these shall he 
do; because I go unto the Father. And whatso- 
ever ye shall ask in my name, that will I do, that 
the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall 
ask me anything in my name, that will I do.” Is it 
not strange that, in the face of the example and the 
declaration of our Lord at this point, any one of his 
disciples should venture to say, that a follower of his 
is not authorized to ask in Christ’s name for food, or 
health, or safety to the body, or for the calming of a 
storm, as well as for spiritual blessings ? 

A prayer of a true child of God, offered in faith, 
will be only for such things as the child supposes he 
needs and has a right to ask for, in order to his.fill- 
ing his place and doing his work in life to better 
advantage. And every such prayer will of necessity 
be conditioned on God’s. knowledge that the thing 
asked for is best for the petitioner. Thus offered, 
every such prayer, whether it be for things in the 
realm of matter or of spirit, will be approved of God, 
and will be answered accordingly. God’s word is 
pledged to this. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Many a person who prays regularly and earnestly is 
not quite sure as to the nature and value of prayer. 
There are some who think that prayer has its chief value 
_in its influence over the spirit and conduct of the one 
who prays. There are others who feel that, strange 
though it may seem, God chooses to be influenced by the 
child-like prayer of faith, and to be ready to give, in 
response to such prayer, good gifts which he would not 
have given without that prayer. An Iowa Christian 
seeking light on this subject writes as follows : 

May. I trench on your space in Notes on Open Letters for 
answers toa few questions on the nature of prayer? What 





of exhaustion before coming to the cross ; for we are 


place does petition hold in prayer? Is. it wise to ask for 
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material things, since our narrow vision cannot possibly select 
the right thing at the right time? I have come to feel that the 
end of prayer is to keep us in harmony with the divine will, 
and receptive to his influence. Then, “ striying to purify feel- 
ing from selfish or worldly dross, is that ‘ praying without ceas- 
ing’ which is sure to wrest an answer by its sublime impor- 
tunity.” Ido not leave out of account that we must act up to 
our last shred of knowledge; then, if the result, to our finite 
minds, is adverse, simply to say, “I was wrong. This thing I 
have been planning for was not best for me. Now let me find 
in the withholding the lesson God has for me.” Do you feel 
this is a wrong position to take? and if so, please tell me why. 

Prayer is chosen of God as one of the forces in the 
universe which his earthly children are permitted to make 
use of under well-defined restrictions, and within well- 
defined limitations; and the effects of personal prayer 
are not confined to the one who. prays, any more than 
are the effects of an electrical current confined to the 
one who sets it in immediate operation. One view of 
the prayer question is presented this week by a layman 
who would distinguish sharply between spiritual and 
material things as objects of petition. Another view of 
this subject is taken in an editorial. Between these 
articles the Iowa questioner can choose, for the resolving 
of her doubts as to the scope and efficacy of prayer. 


oe 








THE GIFT DIVINE. 
BY MARY BRADLEY. 


A single tree my prospect is : 
Of all the lavish greenness 
That summer yields, I have Lut this 
In place of utter leanness ; 
Hemmed in by walls of brick and stone, 
This one green outlook is my own, 


But breadth of land and sweep of sea 
Have failed of such attraction, 

And bloomy gardens granted me 
Less simple satisfaction, 

Less thankful sense of happiness 

Than now in one tree I possess, 


It shuts all sordid things away, 

All pleasant things enhances ; 
It fills the silence day by day 

With summer’s sweetest fancies. 
Brooks babble, wildflowers smile for me, 
And forests murmur, in my tree. 


Birds too, and butterflies and bees, 
Throng in its compass narrow, 
A choir of rippling harmonies 
I hear in one brown sparrow ; 
A glint of sudden sunshine brings 
The dream of many-colored wings. 
Ah, gift divine! what sorrow gurbs, 
What bitter fate can flout you? 
Better with you a meal of herbs 
Than the stalled ox without you; 
For eyes that you ancint can see 
All nature’s beauty in one tree. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JOHN ELLERTON AND HIS HYMNS. 
BY PROFESSOR ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8.T.D. 


Since the death of Horatius Bonar, the English-speak- 
ing world has lost no greater hymn-writer than the 
Rev. John Ellerton,/who died early in the current 
year. Indeed, we may doubt if England has had a 
greater than he in the second half of the century now 
drawing toaclose. More richly gifted religious poets 
we have had. Miss Rossetti, Henry Septimus Sutton, 
Francis Turner Palgrave, Thomas H. Gill, and Thomas 
Toke Lynch, might all be placed above him as sacred 
poets. But hymn-writing is a specialty by itself, and the 
best religious poets generally fall short of doing it well. 
To write a true hymn, the poet must be familiar with the 
character and the needs of the Christian congregation. 
He must strike the higher average of their thought and 
feeling, and must express himself in forms they can ap- 
preciate without an effort. Just here is where the poets 
generally fail to hit the mark. They indulge in rap- 
tures too lofty for the average Christian to sympathize 
with ; or, they employ thought too subtle for him to un- 
derstand ; or, they use expressions to him unfamiliar, 
and not intelligible at the first glance. So their lyrics 
fail to make their way into common use as hymns, 
while writers of but half their powers achieve notable 
successes, 

Mr. Ellerton was a native.of London, born Decem- 
ber 16, 1826, and studied at Cambridge. He held a 
number of clerical positions in the south of England. 
He was curate at Brighton in 1852-60, and died vicar of 
White Roding, in Essex, after seven years of incum- 








bency. It was at Brighton that he first made his appear- 
ance as a hymn-writer, as he contributed several to a 
little volume of ‘‘ Hymns for Schools,” which he edited 
in 1859. From this time he wrote hymns at intervals, 
but it was in 1870 and ’71, when he was vicar of Crewe, 
that his productivity reached its height. In the former 
year he supplied a number of original hymns for Mr. 
Robert Brown-Borthwick’s “ Hymns for Church and 
Home;” in the latter, he, along with the Rev. W. W. 
How (now the Bishop of Wakefield), edited “Church 
Hymns ”’ for the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, for which Arthur Sullivan supplied the 
musical setting. He also supplied the valuable “ Notes 
and Illustrations of Church Hymns” which appeared in 
the folio edition of that work in 1881. In this latter year 
he co-operated with Bishops How and Orenden in re- 
vising Mrs. Carey-Brock’s ‘‘Children’s Hymn Book,” 
which the compilers of “‘ Hymns Ancient and Modern” 
accepted as supplementary to their own work. And 
lastly, he contributed several original hymns to the 
Supplement to the revised edition of ‘‘ Hymns Ancient 
and Modern” in 1889. A year earlier he collected his 
own hymns and translations into a separate volume. 

The bulk of his work is not great. Julian’s “‘ Dictionary 
of Hymnology,” ascribes to him less than fifty hymns and 
translations, the latter making about a fourth of the 
whole number. In two translations he had the aid of 
Dr. F. J. Hort, the well-known New Testament critic, 
who also contributed to his first volume. Butin editing 
“Church Hymns” he did a good deal of work in recasting 
the hymns of previous writers so as to eliminate grave 
faults from meritorious work. From the time of John 
Wesley the practice of “‘ hymn-tinkering” has been 
severely reprobated by our hymn-writers. But many of 
our most popular hymns owe their currency to the prac- 
tice; and John Wesley, the Countess of Huntingdon, 
the Rev. J. H. Gurney, John Keble, Edward Osler, and 
B. H. Kennedy, all of them good hymn-writers, have 
practiced it. Mr. Ellerton made decided improvements 
in the structure of several older hymns. 

The largest group of his own hymns is of the unambi- 
tious class we may call day-hymns, which are adapted to 
the different times of the day, and to Sundays or week- 
days. To this class, some of wlsch are among his most 
popular, belong 

** Again the morn of gladness ; ” 

“ Another day begun ;”’ 

“ Before the day draws near its ending ; ” 
“ Behold us, Lord, a little space ; ”’ 
“Day by day we magnify thee ;” 

“ Our day of praise is done ; ” 
“The day thou gavest, Lord, is ended ;” 
“ The hours’of day are over ;”’ 

“ The Lord be with us when we bend ; ” 
* This is the day of light; ”’ 

“Thou in whose name the two or three; ” 
“ Saviour again to thy dear name we raise.” 

The last probably is the best known of all his hymns. 

To the same class belong his translations 
“Morn of morns, the best and first; ”’ 
“Sing Alleluia forth in duteous praise ; ’’ 
“On this day when days began; ”’ 
“O strength and stay, upholding all creation.” 

But others show his power to handle the greater themes 
connected with the great festivals. Such are his hymns 
for Advent: 

“‘ Joy because the circling year ”’ (tr.) ; 
for Christmas : 
‘Sing ye faithful, sing with gladness ; ” 
“O come all ye faithful ” (tr.) ; 
“ From east to west, from shore to shore” (tr.) ; 
for Quinquagesima and Septuagesima Sundays respect- 
ey “O Holy Spirit, whom our Master sent ; ”’ 
“O how fair the morning broke ;” 
for Lent, Good Friday, and Easter respectively : 
** Give of the perfect gift” (tr.) ; 
“ Throned upon the awful tree ; ”’ 
““ Welcome, happy morning, age to age shall say ”’ (tr.) ; 
for Whitsuntide and All Saints’ Day: 
“ This day the Lord's disciples met ; ”’ 
“ Church of Christ, whose glorious warfare” (tr.). 

A third class of his hymns commemorates a number 
of those saints whose days are retained in the Anglican 
calendar, and contains some very spirited and effective 
writing. These are on St. Barnabas: 

“O Son of God, our Captain of salvation ; ” 
St. Bartholomew : 
“ King of saints, to whom the number ; ” 
St. Matthias : 
“ Praise to the heavenly wisdom ;” 








St. Nicholas: . 
“ Praise God for all the wonders ;” 
St. Paul: 


“We sing the glorious conquest ;” 
St. Simon and St. Jude: 
. “Thou who sentest thine apostles.” 


As his Good Friday hymn, although one of his finest, 
is little known in America, not being found even in the 
new Hymnal of the Protestant Episcopal Church, I give 
it as a specimen of his style: 


“Throned upon the awful tree, 
King of grief, I watch with thee ; 
Darkness veils thine anguish’d face, 
None its lines of wo can trace, 
None can tell what pangs uuknown 
Hold thee silent and alone. 


* Silent through those three dread hours, 
Wrestling with the evil powers, 
Left alone with human sin, 
Gloom around thee and within, 
Till the appointed time is nigh, 
Till the Lamb of God may die. 


“Hark that cry that peals aloud 
Upward through the whelming cloud! 
Thou, the Father’s only Sdn, 

Thou, his own Anointed One, 
Thou dost ask him—can it be ?— 
* Why hast thou forsaken me?’ 


“Lord, should fear and anguish roll 
Darkly o’er my sinful soul, 
Thou, who once wast thus bereft 
That thine own might ne’er be left, 
Teach me by that bitter ery 
In the gloom to know thee nigh.” 


A still better illustration of his manner is this, for 
mid-day service in a city church : 


“Behold us, Lord, a little space 
From daily tasks set free, 

And met within thy holy place 
To rest awhile with thee. 


* Around us rolls the ceaseless tide 
Of business, toil, and care ; 
And scareely can we turn aside 

For one brief hour of prayer. 


“ Yet these are not the only walls 
Wherein thou may’st be sought; 
On homeliest work thy blessing falls, 
In truth and patience wrought. 


“ Thine is the loom, the forge, the mart, 
The wealth of land and sea; 
The worlds of science and of art, 
Revealed and ruled by thee, 


“ Then let us prove our heavenly birth 
In all we do and know; 
And claim the kingdom of the earth 
For thee, and not thy foe. 


“ Work shall be prayer, if all be wrought 
As thou wouldst have it done; 
And prayer, by thee inspired and taught, 
Itself with work be one.” 


Others of his hymns were written for special occasions 
of distress, or famine, or thanksgiving, or the dedication 
of church or cemetery, or a marriage. His hymn for 
national thanksgiving is heartily English : 


“ Praise to our God, whose bounteous hand 
Prepared of old our glorious land ; 
A garden fenced with silver sea; 
A people prosperous, strong, and free. 


“ Praise to our God; through all our past 
His mighty arm hath held us fast ; 
~ Till wars and perils, toils and tears, 
Have brought the rich and peaceful years. 


* Praise to our God ; the Vine he set 
Within our coasts is fruitful yet; 
On many a shore her seedlings grow ; 
’Neath many a sun her clusters glow. 


“ Praise to our God; his power alone 
Can keep unmoved our ancient throne ; 
Sustained by counsels wise and just, 
And guarded by a people’s trust. 


“ Praise to our God ; who still forbears, 
Who still this guilty nation spares ; e 
Who calls us still to seek his face, 
And lengthens out our day of grace. 


“ Praise to our God; though chastenings stern 
Our evil dross should throughly burn ; 
His rod and staff, from age to age, 
Shall rule and guide his heritage.” 





This hymn attracted the attention of James Martineau, 
who inserts it in his own book, with the omigsion of verses 
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4and 5. But another of Mr. Ellerton’s hymns he gives 
twice, in the earlier (1858) form, and the later (1867). 
It is perhaps the most poetical of all: 


“God of the living, in whose eyes 
Unveiled thy whole creation lies! 
All souls are thine: we must not say 
That those are dead who pass away ; 
From this our world of flesh set free, 
We know them living unto thee. 


* Released from earthly toil and strife, 
With thee is hidden still their life; 
Thine are their thoughts, their works, their powers, 
All thine, and yet most truly ours; 
For well we know, where’er they be, 
Our dead are living unto thee, 


‘‘ Not spilt like water on the ground, 
Not wrapped in dreamless sleep profound, 
Not wandering in unknown despair 
Beyond thy voice, thine arm, thy care ; 
Not left to lie like fallen tree ; 

Not dead, but living unto thee. 
“ Thy word is true, thy will is just; 
To thee we leave them, Lord, in trust; 
And bless thee for the love which gave 
Thy Son to fill a human grave, 
That none, might fear that world to see 
Where all are living unto thee. 


‘“O Breather into man of breath, 
O Holder of the keys of death, 
O Giver of the life within, 
Save us from death, the death of sin 
That body, soul, and spirit be 
For ever living unto thee!” 


From Mr, Ellerton’s hymns, as from his volume of 
sermons on ‘‘ The Holiest Manhood,” I should infer that 
he is a moderate High-Churchman, not untouched by 
Broad Church Influences, He exhibits always the good 
taste of English culture, asa restraining power, but com- 
bined with a sympathy with life on many sides, and a 
mastery of language which lifts him above the crowd of 
mere verse-makers. His terseness and concentration of 
expression are very striking, and also his command of the 
strongly simple words of our English speech. He rarely 
becomes commonplace, and quite as rarely climbs be- 
yond the comprehension of commonplace people. Just 
here lies the promise of his future, which leads me to 
predict that with the passage of the years we shall see a 
constantly increasing number of his hymns in our 
American hymnaries. 

Philadelphia. 


THE NATURE AND OFFICE OF PRAYER.’ 
BY HOWARD C. IVES, 


In considering this subject, the earnest Christian 
thinker has but one guide upon which he can place im- 
plicit reliance,—the words and life of our Lord himself; 
and these words must not be taken from isolated pas- 
sages, but must be considered as forming the relief of 
which the harmonious background is the whole spirit of 
his teaching. : 

We have two direct evidences of Christ’s conception 
of prayer. One, that which he taught his disciples; the 
other, his prayer for them reported by John. 

The first, prefaced with ‘‘ After this manner pray ye,” 
intimates what very slight importance is given to peti- 
tion for other than spiritual blessing. The only direct 
request pertaining to the body is “Give us this day our 
daily bread,” which can be considered as much an ac- 
knowledgment of the divine source from which . the 
gratification of our daily needs springs, as a request that 
the supply be continued. The reverence of the opening 
clause, the desire for the coming of the spiritual king- 
dom, the petition to be kept from sin, the expression of 
the need for forgiveness, and the claim upon us for for- 
giveness by our fellow men, and the acknowledgment of 
God’s power to keep us from evil,—all are unmistakably 
spiritual. 

A careful and reverent examination of Christ’s prayer 
for his disciples will also fail to disclose any other spirit 
than that of utter dependence on the Father’s will, and 
an earnest, wrestling petition,—not that they might be 
kept from sorrow, suffering, disease, or death, but that 
their absolute communion with God might grow and 
deepen ; that they might be one with the Father, even 
as he was one. 





for bodily safety. When on the Sea of Galilee he stilled 
the tempest, was it in answer solely to the prayer of the 
disciples? and does it tend to show that they would have 
drowned had he not interposed? Why, then, his re- 
buke, ‘‘ Why are ye so fearful? how is it that ye have no 
faith?” Was it faith in Christ’s ability to save them 
from a watery grave that he referred to? Such a mean- 
ing is far from the spirit of Christ’s life, though it might 
be, and often is, deduced from the text. Faith in the 
wisdom and love of their heavenly Father was what 
Christ marveled that they had not. Faith that, what- 
ever happened, all would be well, and that, if the time 
had come for them to die, they would be simply going 
home, and would go gladly,— 
“ Not like the galley slave at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon.” 

Was not this the spirit shown by their leader, in sleep- 
ing calmly through the storm? The spirit evidenced by 
Christians in praying in a time of danger for safety is 
identical with that of the disciples in the Galilean storm, 
and they would be more fully exhibiting the Christ-spirit 
of absolute faith and trust by committing their lives to 
him in whom they believe, and leaving the issue with 
him. 
It is not claimed that the God of storms cannot inter- 
fere with nature’s demonstrations, and direct them in 
answer to prayer. It is not even claimed that he will 
not, or does not. The claim is, that Christ-did not teach 
that we are to pray for such interference for the sake of 
our bodily health, comfort, happiness, or life; and, fur- 
ther, that his teaching, directly and by example, is radi- 
cally opposed to such petitions. 
Let us examine the position in which a Christian 
places himself in praying, during a storm at sea, for 
instance, for deliverance from that storm. He assumes 
either that the omnipresent God is not aware of the posi- 
tion in which his servant is placed, and he wishes to 
apprise him of it, and to petition for a change of existing 
conditions; or, that he does know of it,—that these con- 
ditions were brought about by his agency, that they seem 
to point to his designing to take his servant to himself, 
and he wishes to beg off. His dilemma is absolutely 
unassailable. If, however, the Christian takes the ground 
that bodily fear oveftomes him, and he appeals to 
God to strengthen his faith in a time of danger, he has 
taken entirely different ground ; his prayer has become 
wholly spiritual, and there never was a prayer so made, 
believing, that was not answered. 

The seventh verse of the seventh chapter of Matthew, 
“‘ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye shall find; 
knock, and it shall be opened unto you,” has recently 
been referred to as ‘‘ the unqualified words of our Lord,” 
and is quoted as indicating how absolute and complete 
is this spiritual communication in Christ’s mind. It 
does not seem possible that these words of our Lord’s could 
possibly convey an unqualified statement. If it does, 
and spiritual communication means the satisfaction of 
bodily needs through a spiritual power, all that is neces- 
sary for the securing of a cabinet position, for instance, 
is the asking for it; the finding of a well-filled purse, 
without an accompanying owner, is the seeking; and the 
opening of any obdurate door by knocking. These ob- 
jects are not a whit more temporal than the requests for 
delivery from shipwreck, recovery from sickness, success 
in business, and a thousand others that the Christian 
considers the natural field for prayer. The truth is, 
Christ’s language is qualified,—qualified by the whole 
spirit of his teachings. When great masters of juris- 
prudence tell us that the Constitution of the United 
States should be construed not merely according to the 
bare lines clearly drawn, but by inference of its implied 
powers, we feel nothing but admiration for the wide juris- 
diction contained in that wonderful instrument, and for 
the logical minds that can wisely use it. And shall we 
say that we cannot go behind the mere words of our 
Lord, and examine them in the light of bis accumulated 
teachings? Examined in this way, these words will be 
seen to be qualified in a hundred different ways, and 
finally to resolve themselves into the simple statement 
that not without labor is any thing worth having ob- 
tained, and certainly not those spiritual gifts that he 
camé to offer to men; that he who would receive these 
gifts must “ask,” “seek,” and “knock” at every possible 
channel through which his spirit can obtain access to 





Christ’s whole life and teaching are in direct opposi- 
tion to the idea that prayer should be used to petition 





1 Nore —This view of prayer is one among mahy held by Chris- 
tian thinkers. Its truths and its crrors can be considered in the 
light of the facts presented in the editorial, on another page, enti- 
tled “* What to Pray for_and Why."’—Tux Epiror, 


God, and to him is the promise given in the following 
| verse. Surely Christian experience will confirm this 
deduction. 
| Luke tells us of a young man who comes to Christ, 
and, undoubtedly, with the utmost faith in his power 


| to grant it, prefers his request: “Speak to my brother, 


ment comes the answer: “‘Man, who made me a judge | 
or a divider over you?” Is it possible to conceive that 
had that young man's faith been multiplied into that of 
Stephen,’ the sternness of our Lord would have been 
softened, or the rebuke less scathing? Had he possessed 
the faith of Stephen, the request never would have been 
made. 

But in the seventh verse of the fifteenth chapter of 
John’s gospel, we find the substance of Christ’s whole 
teaching regarding this wonderful subject. ‘“‘If yeabide 
in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.” It is not possible 
that the most careless mind could even regard this as an 
unqualified promise, and yet, in quoting, the stress is 
almost invariably laid upon the asking and receiving, 
whereas it should be laid most emphatically upom the 
abiding. 

Our Lord bas here stated one of the grand axioms of 
the Christian text-book. Itis as if he said, If you stand 
in the unclouded rays of the sun, you shall have light. 
There is no other definite statement of our Master’s that — 
is more capable of being proven by experience than this, 
But can the most biased intellect aver that Christ 
referred to petitions for bodily comfort or safety? Can 
a man, impressed with the necessity of saving his life 
from shipwreck, be in any sense abiding in Christ? 
Does the abiding soul ever take thought for his life— 
anxious thought? Does the branch of the vine ever 
worry about its life apart from the vine itself? 

Prayer is not a means of dodging the forces of nature, 
but provides absolute protection against them. We do 
not petition our heavenly Father to allow us to escape 
the momentary peril that we may be in, but we accept 
the whole armor of God, and place ourselves in the 
same position regarding the Christ-life, as the branch 
of the vine is to the root stem. 

Be not dependent upon, but above, your natural sur- 
roundings, is the spirit of Christ’s teachings. In storm, 
in famine, in pestilence, realize that, not in the whole- 
ness of the body is life, not in the regularity of the heart- 
beat is health, but that ‘‘ he that dwelleth in the secret 
place of the most high shall abide under the shadow of 
the Almighty.” Not in the adaptation of the physical 
needs to, the natural elements consis{s life, but in the 
perpetual correspondence of the spiritual needs with the 
spiritual environment. It is not claimed, we repeat, 
that in the storm God could not, or would not, interfere 
for the bodily safety of his servant; but if he did, it 
would be pityingly, almost wonderingly, as Christ did 
when Peter sank in the waves of Galilee, crying, “ Lord, 
save mé.” But the rebuke would follow, though un- 
heard by Peter’s imitator: “O thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” 

Prayer is the means of communication with God ; but 
such communication must be wholly spiritual, for it is 
dealing with a wholly spiritual being. “ God isa Spirit: 
and they that worship him must worship him in spirit 
and in truth.” Observe the imperative: as muchas to 
say that those who do not so worship are really not wor- 
shipping God at all, And is it not apparent that he 
who is strugglimg in prayer for the safety of his body, or 
that belonging to it, verges much nearer worship of that 
body than worship of God? And even though the body 
is saved, has he not shown his lack of faith, and lost 
something of much more value,—the essence’ of his 
spiritual life? 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 





SMALL THINGS THAT ARE GREAT. 
BY THE REV. MAGEE PRATT. 


In the training of the men who were expected to 
occupy the English throne, there was one custom in 
olden times of peculiar significance. The young prince 
was expected to obtain the privileges of citizenship by 
becoming an apprentice to some trade in the workshop 
of a London citizen. The custom is dead now, but the 
idea that made it possible is prominent in religious life 
all ever the world. j 

‘ Not long ago, literature was filled with the thought 

that the man or woman of great talent was depend- 
ent upon great opportunities and occasions for the 
display of inherent powers. Village graveyards were 
peopled by mute Miltons, who never had a chance to 
sing. Mighty souls lived and gied unknown for want 
of fitting work todo. It was taught us that certain in- 
tellects were providentially designed for corresponding 
duties, and that, if theday of duty never dawned, then they 
were absolved both from work and all responsibility. 





| that he divide the inheritance with me.” Without argu- 


Few revolutions of thought are more complete or more 
blessed than the total change we witness now with regard 
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to the value of work and the nature of responsibility. 
In the training of God’s kings, they are not only sent, 
but are willingly going, to places thut are obscure, and 
to tasks that are apparently small and insignificant. Col- 
lege graduates of both sexes, in multitudes teaching 
classes in Sunday-schools; cultured ladies and gentle- 
men living in city slums, so that the outcast may have as 
a constant object-lesson the reflected picture of the beauti- 
ful life,—and all this work done not in the martyr’s spirit, 
but gladly, as the trusted servant takes a post of honor 
conferred by the Master’s special love. 

@I thank God always for the great possibilities covered 
up by simple deeds. A kindly word spoken in season 
has power of Peter’s keys to open heaven’s gates. You 
can put love’s white wings on a dollar bill, and send it 
out into the world to.do the self-same work God gives 
his angels. You can make a warm handgrip bridge the 
gulf between hell and heaven. There are no small 
things to a true heart. A live Christian can say more of 
Christ in a wordless look of love than a cold theologian 
can cram into a body of divinity, if only he lives near 
enough to him who rescued a periled soul when he 
“looked on Peter.” 

In all the wide world there is no spot where the 
earnest soul can find no work to do to make God’s king- 
dom come. It may seem small, beneath the dignity of 
an aspiring mind ; but in spiritual experience the whole 
possibilities of eternity often depend upon the tears with 
which we weight our words when we speak to a lost soul 
the invitation to come home. 


Kensington, Conn. 





FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 
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A STRANGE HELPER. 


FOUNDED UPON Fact. 


BY J. MACDONALD OXLEY. 


‘“‘ There’s nothing for it, Maggie, but to let the place 
go. I've tried my best to raise the money, but those 
that are willing to help a fellow haven’t it to lend, and 
those that have it ain’t willingtohelp. It’s mighty hard 
lines, I tell you,” and, with a groan of despair, Alec 
McLeod buried his head in his hands, as he leaned 
heavily upon the table, 

Hard lines it was, indeed, as no one knew better than 
Moses Shearer, the money-lender, to whose conduct was 
due Alec the miller’s anguish of mind. He had chosen 
that particular time for enforcing satisfaction of his 
claim, because he understood that it could not be done 
without a sale of the mill property; and this was just 
what he desired, as he intended to bid it in for himself. 

It did seem a cruel thing for Mr. McLeod to be sold 
out of the snug, well-equipped mill that represented his 
whole fortune; and all for a debt of five hundred dollars, 
incurred under special circumstances for which he was in 
no wise to blame. 

No wonder that he was sorely cast down, and that 
gloom reigned in his household, which consisted of a de- 
voted wife and two children,—Robert, the elder, a sturdy, 
enterprising lad of fourteen, and Jessie, a sweet, fair- 
haired lassie two years younger. They were all in the 
room when the miller gave voice to his despair, and Rob, 
full of sympathy, hastened to say something comforting, 
with all the hopefulness of youth. 

“Don’t give up yet, father,” said he. “The sale is 
more than a week off, and you may be able to get the 
money somehow before then.” 

Mr. McLeod shook his head without raising it from 
his hands. He had exhausted every available resource, 
and saw no way in which help could come. He was not 
a religious man, although of unblemished integrity of 
character, and had no faith to sustain him in his grievous 
trial; nor did his wife know how to lay hold upon God, 
and claim the fulfilment of his promises. 

In this they both had much to learn from their own 
children ; for, thanks to sound teaching in Sunday-school, 
Rob and Jessie believed in the prayer of faith. They 
believed God was always ready and willing to respond in 
his wisdom to the petitions of his children, and, when 
they learned of their father’s trouble, their thoughts took 
the same direction. 

That night, when Rob went up to his room, he found 
Jessie there. 

“Oh, Rob!” she hastened tosay. “I’ve been waiting 
for you to come.” 4 

“ What do you want to do, Jessie?” inquired Rob. 

“Why, Rob, you know when father told us of his 
trouble, I made up my mind to ask God to help him out 


of it. Whats that in the Bible about God doing any- 
thing that two of his people agree to ask fur?” 

Proud of his memory, Rob promptly repeated the verse: 
“ If two of you shall agree on earth as touching anything 
that they shall ask, it shall be done for them.” 

“Yes, that’s it!” exclaimed Jessie. “Now then, Rob, 
can’t we agree to ask God to help futher to pay off that 
dreadful Mr. Shearer?” 

“Of course we can,” responded Rob heartily. 
we'll do it right away.” 

So down on their knees they went, and each in turn 
presented an earnest, simple petition to God that aid 
should be granted their father in the present emergency. 
When they rose, their faces were radiant. 

“It will be all right now,—won’tit, Rob?” said Jessie, 
as she went to her own room. 

The following day passed without any sign of an 
answer, and so did the next. Rob, boy-like, began to 
grow impatient, but Jessie was more trustful. Each 
night they renewed their united requests. 

On the third night, Rob, the window of whose room 
overlooked the mill-pond, happening to awake about 
midnight, thought he heard a most unusual splashing 
noise coming from the pond. Sitting up in bed, and 
listening attentively, he asked himself: 

“What can it be? Has somebody fallen into the 
pond? No, it can’t.be that, or there would be cries for 
help. Ob! it’s only some old cow that’s fooling around.” 

He was about to accept this explanation and settle 
down to sleep again, when there was added to the frantic 
splashing a hoarse bellow such as no domestic animal 
ever uttered. 

*T must see what that is,” said he to himself. So out 
of bed he jumped, hurried on his clothes, and, slipping 
quietly out of the house, hastened across the yard to the 
mill-platform from which he could command a view of 
the whole pond. 

It was a bright, clear night, with the moon at the full, 
and the still waters of the pond reflected its silver rays 
like a huge mirror. At first the boy could see nothing 
to account for the strange noises he had heard, but pres- 
ently he discovered a big creature, whose’ exact nature 
he could not make out, in the deepest part of the pond, 
where, surrounded by the floating logs which had ren- 
dered futile all its efforts to extricate itself, it was, for 
the moment, resting quietly as though exhausted. 

Rob’s appearance upon the platform evidently aroused 
the creature to fresh exertions, and it proceeded to fling 
itself about with reckless fury, in the course of which its 
head emerged from the shadow into a broad band of 
light, and, with a cry of astonishment, Rob, who had 
been bending over the edge of the platform, sprang to 
his feet. 

“Why! it’s a moose,” he exclaimed. “ And a mon- 
ster one, too, And I’m going to catch him.” Then 
looking down at the imprisoned animal, he added: 
“Just stay there, my beauty; I’ll be back in a jiffy to 
look after you.” 

Darting over to the house he quickly aroused his father, 
who, as soon as he had assured himself that his son’s 
story was correct, hastened to call up some of the neigh- 
bors. He did not stop to think what he would do with 
the moose when he had him safely secured. He was 
merely glad of a diversion that would help him forget 
his troubles for a while. 

But Rob already had a scheme worked out in his mind, 
of which, however, he intended to say nothing until the 
capture had been successfully accomplished. Then he 
would let it be known. 

The neighbors responded readily to Mr. McLeod’s 
summons, and in a quarter of an hour half a dozen men 
were upon the scene, some armed with pitchforks, others 
with stakes, and all eager to have a share in the honors 
of the capture. 

Many and various were the suggestions as to the best 


* And 











plan for getting the animal out of the pond uninjured, 
but no sooner had Mr. McLeod offered his than it was 
| unanimously adopted as the best. é 
| By pushing away the logs aclear space could be made 
| leading to the incline up which the logs were drawn to 
,meet their fate at the saws’ teeth, and the miller’s 
idea was to lasso the moose by the antlers, drag the 
| creature through the water to the foot of the incline, then 
| attach the rope to the chain for drawing up the logs, and 
| turn on the water-power. 
The strongest animal that ever stood on four legs could 
not resist the tug of the chain, and thus the moose could | 
|be drawn up on the platform, and kept there, a safe | 
| prisoner, until he could be removed to the barn. 
Mr. McLeod had little difficulty in getting the rope 





more in towing his captive around to the foot of the in- 
cline. But then came the rub, The moharch of the 
forest fought frantically against being drawn out of the 
water, and it seemed as if he might kill himself in his 
desperate efforts for freedom. 

There was no resisting the inexorable strain of the log- 
chain, however, and foot by foot he was compelled to 
ascend the incline until he reached the platform, Then 
the power was shut off, and Mr. McLeod decided that it 
was best to allow the great creature to stay where he 
was until daylight. 

The men all went back to their beds, but Rob remained, 
He did not want to leave the prize which had thus 
strangely fallen into his hands, and which he hoped to 
make signally helpful in his father’s trouble. So he 
chose a corner of the platform where he could keep the 
moose in full view, and composed himself to wait for the 
morning. 

As he sat there his heart went up in gratitude to God, 
for right before him had he not the answer to the 
prayer he and Jessie had united in offering ? 

With the dawn Mr. McLeod and the other men re- 
turned, and by dint of much shouting, flourishing of 
pitchforks, and tugging of ropes, the moose, after many 
furious attempts at breaking away, was at length safely 
conveyed to the barn, and securely fastened up in such a 
manner that he could do himself no hurt, struggle and 
kick as he might. 

“Hip, hip, hurrah!” shouted Rob as the big door 
closed with a bang, and he flung himself against it to 
make sure that it was shut tight. ‘“ We've got him all 
right enough. He can’t get out of there until we want 
him.” 

“ And now that you have got him, Robby,” said the 
miller, laying his hand affectionately on the hpy’s 
shoulder, “‘ perhaps you’ll tell us what you are going to 
do with him.” 

Up to this point Rob had kept his own counsel, because 
his Scotch shrewdness told him it would be best to do so 
until the capture was successfully effected. But now 
there was no longer need for reserve. 

“You remember that gentlemen who was here hunt- 
ing last winter, don’t you, father?” said he, looking up 
eagerly into Mr. McLeod’s face. 

“ You mean Professor Owen from New York.” 

“Yes! well, you know he said he’d give five hundred 
dollars for a full-grown moose, alive, and now you must 
write and tell him you’ve got a beauty for him, and to 
come along and get it.” 

The miller’s face became radiant as hisson spoke. He 
now understood what had been in Rob’s mind, and why 
he had shown such intense anxiety to secure the moose 
uninjured, 

“God bless you, my boy!” he exclaimed, throwing his 
arms around his neck, for the revulsion of feeling broke 
down his characteristic reserve. “I see what you’ve 
been driving at. You always were a bright lad, and 
now, maybe, you’re going to save me from ruin, [ 
won’t wait to write Professor Owen. I’|1 telegraph him, 
He left me his address so that I might let him know 
when the hunting was good.” 

Mounting his best horse, Mr. McLeod hastened to the 
village, and sent this dispatch to the professor: ‘‘ Have 
a splendid, live moose in my barn. Do you want him?” 

Before many hours the reply came: “ Am coming for 
him by first train.” 

The following evening Professor Owen appeared, 
When he saw the moose he fairly shouted with delight. 

“A perfect specimen, and in the very prime of life,” 
he cried, “I'll give you five hundred dollars for him on 
thespot. Will that be right?” 

The offer was gladly accepted, and as soon as the 
necessary arrangements could be made the moose was 
taken away to become the chief attraction in a famous 
zodlogical garden. 

On the day before the sheriff’s sale Mr. McLeod, 
greatly to the money-lender’s chagrin, paid his claim in 
full, and cleared his property from all encumbrance, 

That night they had a praise-meeting at the mill, for 
when Mr. McLeod was told about Rob and Jessie pray- 
ing together for his deliverance from the grasp of Moses 
Shearer, his heart was deeply stirred, and he joined in 
thanking God who had thus signally answered the 
children’s petitions. Not only so, but both he and his 
wife were moved to withhold no longer from God’s service, 
and they became active, happy members of the church. 

As for Rob and Jessie, their faith was wonderfully 
strengthened, and often afterwards the recollection of 
this incident helped them to be trustful in the midst of 
many difficulties. 





| fastened to the big branching antlers, and not much 
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LESSON HELPS. 


> 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1808) 


1, October 1.—The Power of the Gospel 
2. October &.—Redemoption tm Christ.............cccccc-ceecereceneneeee 
3. October 15,—Justification by Faith....... 
4, October 22.—Christian Living ; 
‘6. October 29.—Abstinence for the Sake of Otheres................. 











1 Cor. 8 : 1-18 
6. November 5.—The Resurrection...............0..cccecsevereseeneenene 1 Cor. 15 : 12-26 
7. November 12,—The Grace Of LiNerality.......ccccccccceceereeeeee 2 Cor. 8: 1-12 
8. November 19.—Imitation Of Christ,.............0cs-ccrsesereeeeees Eph. 4 : 20-32 
9%. November 26.—The Christian Home.............:10-ccccseeseeerened Col, 3 : 12-25 
10, December 3,—Grateful Obedience... . ........c-cssseceenseenesenenee Jas, 1 : 16-27 
11, December 10.—The Heavenly Inheritance. 1 Peter 1: 1-12 
12, Decetaber 17.—The Glorified SavViour..............cccceseseeeerneee Rev. 1: 920 
18, December 24.—The Birth Of Jesus.............cccccseeoscererereeeveneens Matt. 2: 1-11 


14. December 31.—Review, 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tur AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE, 





_ STUDY XVI.—THE EPISTLE TO THE CHURCH 
AT ROME (3). 


I, ANALYSI8 OF MATERIAL. 
1, Introduction (Rom, 1 : 1-17). 
2. Doctrinal portion (1 : 18 to 11 : 36). 

A, No salvation by works (1: 18 to 3: 20). 

B, Salvation through Christ (3 : 21 to 5: 21). 

C. Solution of problems incident to this doctrine (Chaps 

6 to 11), 
8. Hortatory portion. The application of the principles of 
sanctification to life (12: 1 to 15 : 13). 

(1.) The basis of holy living: The complete committal of 
selfto God (12: 1,2). Ways in which this may be carried 
out: (a.) In the church, by humility and love (12: 3-21); 
(6) in the state, by submission to civil authority (13: 1-7); 
(c) in society, by love to all (13: 8-10), (2.) Encourage- 
ment for holy living In the expected speedy return of Christ 
(18: 11-14). (3) Practical application to a particular case 
sin the Roman church; the principle that should rule is sym- 
pathy and deférence from the strong toward the weak 
(14:1 to 15; 13). 

4, Conclusion (15 : 14 to 16 : 27). 


‘ (1.) Personal explanations and requests (15 ; 14-33), (2) 
Recommendation and salutations (16 : 1-16). (3.) Warn- 
ings against expected Judaizers (16 : 17-20). (4) Saluta- 


tions (16 : 21-24). (5.) Closing doxology (16 : 25-27). 
Il. Mastery or THE MATERIAL. 

Trace the relations between the arguments of the preced- 
ing sections, and the principle of holy living (12: 1, 2), and 
between that and its application in the following sections. 


TII, Torics ror Stupy. 
_ 1, The Treatment of Scruples in Indifferent Mutters (Rom. 
14:11t015: 13), (1.) Occasion of the discussion: Certain 
Christians at Rome had scruples against eating the flesh of 
animals, or drinking wine, Should other Christians abstain 
from these things because of the scruples of their brethren? 
(2.) Paul treats the subject of dispute with indifference, but 
he does not conceal his sympathies. Which side are they 
with? (8.) Principles laid down: (a.) Christiansshould not 
harshly judge each other. God accepts both, therefore they 
should be tolerant. (6.) Judgment is the prerogative of 
Christ, not of Christians. (c.) The “strong” were right, 
but right should, in love, yield, if the “ weak” were injured 
by it. (d.) Above all, peace is to be sought, even if by con- 
cession to an unfounded scruple. (4.) Would Paul have 
treated as patiently a demand from the “ weak” that all ac- 
cept their practices? 
2. Date, Occusion, and Object of Romans. (1.) Date: Writ- 
Aten from Corinth, shortly before Paul started on his last 
journey to Jerusalem. (2.) Occasion: See Romans 1 : 8-15; 
15 : 22-29. Consider the boldness of Paul, who, with all the 
care already on his hands, could plan such extensive new 
tours, (3.) Object: (c.) To prepare the church at Rome for 
his expected visit. This determines the fact of writing. (0.) 
What determines the content? There have been many 
answers, for “the highest works of genius are essentially 
many-sided.” Paul calls himself the apostle to all nations 
(1: 5), and now he will state the universal gospel which he 
preaches. Is this done in the way of explanation or vindi- 
cation, or does it include both? (4.) Which is the central 
portion of the Epistle, chapters 3 to 5 (justification by 
faith), or chapters 9 to 11 (the relation of the gospel to the 
Jewish nation)? (5.) What other objects can you find in 
this Epistle? 
8. Characteristics of Style. (1.) Paul often includes other 
than the main thought in a sentence (for example, 1 : 1-7). 
(2.) He does not always finish a sentence (9 : 22-24). (3.) 
Vivacity of style: Frequent use of question, personal address, 
allusion to his own feelings, etc. (4.) Legal analogies fre- 
quent ; for example, adoption (Chap. 8), justification (that 









ample; Jew and Gentile (Chaps. 1, 2), Adam and Christ 
(Chap. 5). (5.) In general, rugged and complicated, but ex- 
tremely terse and forceful. ’ 

4. The Churclf at Rome. (1.) Does this Epistle reveal any- 
thing as to its origin? From Romans 15: 20, is it probable 
that it was founded by an apostle? (2.) The church evi- 
dently contained both Jews and Gentiles (Rom. 1: 13-16; 
10:13; 4:1; 7:1lete). Judging from the Epistle, which 
predominated? (3.) What were the characteristics of the 
life of the church (see 1 : 8; 44:1f.; 16: 17-19)? (4) 
The twenty-five salutations of chapter 16 most, if not all, to 
persons whom Paul had known elsewhere, show the fre- 
quency of travel, the attractiveness of Rome, and the cosmo- 
politan character of the Roman church. 

5. Historical Information from Romans. From chapters 1, 
15, and 16 gather what is made known about (a) Paul’s past 
work, its extent and spirit; (6) his plans for future work; 
(c) the object of his journey to Jerusalem; (d) his fears as 
to the result of the journey. 

IV. SumMary. 

1. Sum up, in as few words as possible, the principles Paul 
gives for the guidance of the Christian life; for example, 
humility (12 : 3.), obedience to law (13: 1 f.), peace (12:18; 
15: 5f.). (2) Write out, asthe result of your own study, 
the chief headings of the analysis of the Epistle, using your 
own wording. (3.) What is the proper estimate of the value 
and importanceof this Epistle among the books of the Bible? 
(4) What is to you the most fruitful passage, and what the 
richest single thought in the Epistle ? 

V. REFERENCES. 

Dods’s Introduction (pp. 84-96). Lives of Paul; Farrar 
(Chaps, XX XIX. and XXXVII.), Conybeare and Howson 
(Chap. X1X.). Stevens, Pauline Theology (pp. 293-310). 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. ° 


LESSON IV., OCTOBER 22, 1898. 
Christian Living. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Rom. 12; 1-15. Memory verses: 1, 2.) 
COMMON VERSION: REVISED VERSION. 


1 I beseech you therefore, breth-| 1 I beseech you therefore, 
ren, by the mercies of God, that brethern, by the mercies of 
ye present your bodies a living God, to present your bodies a 
sacrifi¢e, holy, acceptable unto living sacrifice, holy, } accept- 
God, whichis your reasonable ser- able to God, which ig your 
vice. 2 *reasonable *service. And be 
2 And be not comformed to not fashioned according to this 
this world: but be ye transformed 4world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind, by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is that that ye may prove what is the 
good, and acceptable, and perfect good and ! acceptable and per- 
will of God. fect will of God, 
8 For I say, through the grace| 8 For I say, through the grace 
given unto me, to every man that that was given me, to every 
isamong you, not to think of him- man that is among you, not to 
self more highly than he ought to think of himself more highly 
think ; but to think soberly, ac- than he ought tothink; but so 
cording as God hath dealt to to think as to think soberly, 
every man the measure of faith. according as God hath dealt to 
4 For as we have many mem- each man a measure of faith. 
bers in one body, and all mem-| 4 For even as we have many 
bers have not the same office : members in one body, and all 
5 So we, being many, are one the members have not the 
body in Christ, and every one| 5 same office: so we, who are 
members One of another. many, are one body in Christ, 
6 Having then gifts differing and severally members one of 
according to the grace that is| 6 another. And having gifts dif- 
given to us, whether prophecy, fering according to the grace 
let us prophesy according to the that was given to us, whether 
proportion of faith ; prophecy, let us prophesy ac- 
7 Or ministry, let us wait on our cording to the proportion of 
ministering; or he that teacheth,| 7 *our faith; or ministry, lei us 
on jeaching ; give ourselves to our ministry; or 
8 Or he that exhorteth, on ex- he that teacheth, to his teach- 
hortation : he that giveth, let him | 8 ing; or hethat exhorteth, to his 
do it with simplicity; he that exhorting: he that giveth, ic 
ruleth, with diligence; he:that him do it with " liberality ; he 
sheweth merey, with cheerful- that ruleth, with diligence; 
ness. be that sheweth mercy, with 
9 Let love be without dissimu-| 9 cheerfulness. Let love be with- 
lation. Abhor that which is evil; out hypocrisy. Abhor that 
cleave to that which is good. which is evil; cleave to that 
10 Be kindly affectioned one to | 10 which is good. In love of the 
another with brotherly love; in brethefn be tenderly affec- 
honour preferring one another ; tioned one to another; in 
11 Not slothful in business ; fer- honour preferring one another; 
vert in spirit; serving the Lord ; | 11 in diligence not slothful; fer- 
12 Rejoicing in hope; patient; vent in spirit; serving *the 
in tribulation; continuing instant | 12 Lord; rejoicing in hope; pa- 
in prayer ; | tient in tribulation ; continu- 
18 Distributing to the necessity | 13 ing stedfastly in prayer ; com- 
of saints ; given to hospitality. | municating to the necessities 
14 Bless them which persecute of the saints ; * given to hospi- 
you : bless, and curse not. | 14 tality. Bless them that perse- 
15 Rejoice with them that do cute you; bless, and curse not. 
rejoice, and weep with them that | 15 Rejoice with them that -re- 
weep. joice ; weep with them that 
acpetam weep. 
1Gr. well-pirasing. * Or, spiritual *Or, worship 4Or,age Or, the wit 
of God, even the thing which ts good @ and acceptable and perfect vor. the 


saith tr singleness. *Some ancient authorities read the opportunity. 
®ur. pursuing. 


The American Revisers wens substitate Pa. +y for ‘‘ reason- 
able” in verse 1, with marg. “ Gr. belonging & the reason,” aad omit 








js, acquittal in court), etc. (5.) Use of parallel; for ex- 








LESSON PLAN. 


Topic OF THE QUARTER: Blessedness in the Kingdom. 


Go.Lpen TEXT FoR THE QUARTER: The kingdom of God is 
not meat and drinks but righteousness, and peace, and jy in 
the Holy Ghost.—Rom. 14 : 17. 


« Lesson Topic: Practical Consecration. 


1. The Elements of Consecration, vs. 1-5. 
2. The Operation of Consecration, vs. 6-15. 


Go.ptn Text: Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil 
with good.— Rom, 12 : 21. ? 


Lesson OUTLINE: 


Datty Home Reapines: 


M.—Rom. 12:1-15. Christian living. 
T.—Rom. 12 : 16-21. Christian living. 
W.—Rom, 13:1-14. Christian living. 

T.—1 Cor. 12: 1-31. One body in Christ. 
F.—Matt. 5:1-16. Blessed characters. 
$.—Luke 12 : 13-32. The life of trust. 
$.—John 15:1-14. The source of fruitfulness. 





LESSON ANALYSIS, 


I, THE ELEMENTS OF CONSECRATION, 


1. Bodies Dedicated to God: 
aod.” your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, acceptable to 
od (1) 


Let not ah . reign in your mortal body (Rom. 6 : 
The bod . forthe Lord; and the for the Loay (1 Cor. 6:18). 
Glorify G T thienhen in your body (1 Cor. 6 ; 20). 


ll. Non-conformity to the World; 
Be not fashioned according to this world (2), 


My kingdom is not of this world (John 18 : $6). 
Not fashioning yourselves according to your former lusts (1 Pet. 1 : 14). 
Love not the world, neither the things. .. in the world (i John 2:16). 


il. Conformity to the New Life: 
Be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind (2). 

Wa. ¥ . are aaa into the same image from glory to glory 
( or. 8: 

Be renewed Z ‘the epirit of your mind (Eph. 4: 
Renewed . .. after the image of him that created 


IV. Lowly Estimates of Self: 
Not to think of himself more highly than he ought to think (3). 


For men to search out their own glory is not glory (Prov. 25 : 27). 
Let another man pvaixe thee, and not thine own mouth (Prov. 2: 2). 
Be not highminded, but fear (Rom. 11 : 20). 


V. Recognized Unity with Believers : 
We, who are many, are one body in Christ (5). 


We, who are many, are .. . one body (1 Cor. 10: 17). 
They are many members, but one body (1 Cor. 12 : 20). 
We are members one of another (Eph. 4 : 25). 


Hl, THE OPERATION OF CONSECRATION. 
1. In Ingtructive Acts : 
Prophedy:». .4 ministry; >. 
Desire... rather rhat fe may ‘poopie, (1 Cor. 14 : 4). 
Seeing ‘we have this min istry... we faint not (2 Gor. 4: 1). 
Jesus went about in all Galilee, teac hing (Matt. 4 : 28). 
Exbort, with all longsuffering aud teaching (2 Tim, 4 : 2). 


I. In Administrative Acts : 
Giveth ; ... ruleth; ... sheweth mercy (8). 


Freely ye received, freely ‘ive (Matt. 10 : 8). 
The band of the diligent shall bear rule (Prov. 12 : 24). 
Blessed are the merciful; for they shall obtain mervy (Matt. 5 : 7). 


il. In Personal Characteristics : 
1 Sincere love: Let love be without h (9). 
Love one another from the beurt evenly (2 Pet. 1 : 22). 
2. Hatred of evil: Abhor tat which is evil (9). 
The fear of the Lord is to hate evil | Prov. 8 : 13).. 
8 Love of g00d : Cleave to that which 18 good (9), 
His delight is in the law ofthe Lord .Psa. 1 : 2). 
4. Tenderness: Be tenderly affectioned one to another (10), 
Be ye kind one to anoiber tenderhearted (Eph. 4 : 3:2). 
5. Unselfishness: Jn honour preferiing one another (10). 
Love envieth not; love vauuteth not itself (1 Cor. 18 ;: 4). 
6. Diligence: In dilige nee nul slothfui (11). 
Do it with thy might : Eccl. 9 ; 10), 
7. rs Fervent in spirit (11) 
A people. . . zealous of ood works (Tit. 2: 14), 
8. Godl ness : "Serving the d( 
The Lord our God will we Soe ‘Gosh. 24 : 24). 
9. Hopefulness : Ri joicing in hope (12). 
Let us rejoice in hope othe thoty of God (Rom. 5 : 2). 
10. Patience: Patient m tribulation (12). 
In your patience ye shall win your souls (Luke me 
11. Prayerfulness: Continuing steadfastly in prayer 
They ought always to pray, and not to faint ake is: 1a 
am. Beneficence : municating to the . . . saints (18), 
To do good and to communicate forget ‘not (Heb, *3 : 16). 
18. Senest woe te, Given to hospitality (13). 
t- to show love unto 2 treneus (Heb. 13 : 2), 
14. Porat keness: Bless them that persecute you (14). 
Who, when he was reviled, reviled not again (1 bet, 2: 28). 
15. Symp ath : Reoice w with th them t that rejoice ; 5). 
All... suffer with it;... all. 


@ kim (Col. 3; 10). 


. aching; ,. : exhorting (6-8). 


19). 


(J 
. Tejoice with it (1 Cor. 12 ; 26). 


Verse 1.—‘‘ The mercies of God.’’ (1) An illimitable fquntain ; (2) 
An unceasing outtiow ; (3) A powerful motive. 

Verse 2.—"Be ye transformed.” (1) Man's natural image ; (2) 
Man’s gracious image; (3) The transforming power. 

Verse 8,—" Think soberly.” Thought : As Its subtle nature: (2) 
= manifold varieties; (3) ts sweeping potency ; (4) Its wise regula- 

ion. 

Verse 5.—‘*We, who are many, are one body in Christ.” (1) Out 
“an ,—Separated ; (2) In Christ,—united. 


rse 6.—"* Let us.” (i) Opportunity perceived ; (2) Improvement 
=m. cht. 
Veees 9.—‘*Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is 
good,”’ (1) Righteous abhorrence ; (2) Holy adhesion. 
Verse 10.—‘‘ In honour preferring one another.” (1) Self-advance- 


ment the worldling’s way; es Seli-retirement the/Christian’s way. 
Verse 15.—* Rejoice ’* ) Humanity’s varied needs; 
pp 


(2) Christianity’s varied sn ‘lies, —Christian sympathy (1) Varied; 
(2) Appropriate; (8) Helpful ; (4) Sincere. 
LESSON -BIBLE READING. 
CORRECT CHRISTIAN CONDUCT. 
Follows the good (Phil. 4:8; 1 Tim. 6 : 11). 
Shuns the evil (Psa. 1 : 1; 2 Thess. 8 : 6). 
Controls the body (1 Cor, 9 : 27; Col. 8 : 5). 
Subdues the temper (Eph. 4726; Jas. 1 : 19). 
Lives peaceably Rom. 12:18; Heb. 12 : 14). 
Forgives injuries (Matt. 6: 14; Rom. 12 : 20). 


Perfects holiness (Matt. 5 : 48 ; 2 Cor. 7 : 1). 
imitates Christ (Phil. 2:5; 1 Pet. 2: 12) 








amarg.*. 





' Adorns the Gospel (Phill : 27 ; Tit, 2: 10). 
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LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Discussion.—In Romans 5: 12-21, the 
Apostle shows how the relation of believers to Christ resem- 
bles (and excels) that of all men to Adam, the connection 
being set forth as both representative and vital. But as 
grace has reigned in Jesus Christ, it may be objected that 
this leads to sin. This common objection is answered in 
chapter 6, from the experience of Christians. In chapter 7 
a similar objection in regard to the law is met: the law is 
indeed holy, but cannot of itself make men holy; it reveals 
sin. What the law could not do is done through the gospel : 
the life in the flesh, our natural condition, is overborne by 
the life in the Spirit (chap. 8 : 1-17), the result being a 
blessed security through the love. of God in Christ (chap. 
8: 18-39). The Apostle then breaks out in a pathetic lament 
over the unbelief of the Jews (chap. 9: 1-5), but asserts that 
God’s promise has not failed, adducing the historical proof 
of electing grace (chap. 9: 6-29). Yet the Jews were re- 
sponsible; their unbelief led to their rejection (9 : 30 to 
10 : 21), and they will yet be restored (chap. 11). The 
closing verses are virtually a doxology, in view of God’s 
sovereign wisdom and knowledge. The lesson is joined with 
the preceding description of God’s mercies by the word 
“therefore.” 

Tue Practicat Part or THE EpistLte.—The theme is, 
man’s gratitude for free salvation. The divisions may be 
thus stated: Chapter 12 : 1-8, duties according to special 
gifts; chapter 12 : 9-21, exhortations for all Christians, based 
upon Christian love; chapter 13 : 1-7, duties to rulers; 
chapter 13 ; 8-14, exhortation to love and to Christian watch- 
fulness; chapter 14:1 to 15: 13, the weak brethren; chap- 
ter 15 : 14-33, epistolary conclusion, personal in character; 
chapter 16, greetings to Christians at Rome, and from Paul’s 
companions ; doxology. 

Ovutiine.—The practical theme of the Epistle (vs. 1, 2): 
the mercies of God call for entire consecration of ourselves, 
body and soul, to his service. Exhortation to humility 
(v. 3), in view of our relations to one another in the body of 
Christ (vs. 4,5); as members of Christ our gifts differ, and 
hence our duties are various (vs.6-8). An exhortation to 
love (v. 9), with which are connected other exhortations 
(vs. 10-13), special emphasis being placed upon the duty of 
forgiveness (v. 14) and that of sympathy (v. 15). 

HistoricaL Serrinc.—The gospel created a new social 
and ethical life, whose character was determined by the 
divine motives it brought to bear upon the wills of men, 
and by the new fellowship it established with God in Christ, 
through the Spirit. This chapter outlines the new society 
created by the incarnation, life, death, and rising again of 
Jesus Christ. It stands in complete contrast to that of which 
pagan Rome was the representative and the center, Its notes 
are cheerful devotion to God’s will, personal humility, hiable 
serviceableness, patience under personal offences and the 
troubles of existence, large sympathy with the joys and sor- 
rows of others, and, to crown all, a Christ-like forgiveness of 
enemies, The picture is an ideal one, but the very existence 
of such an ideal was impossible to pagan society, in which 
self-aggrandizement, pride, ambition, resentment of injuries, 
callousness, and revenge were accepted principles of action. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verses 1, 2.—The practical part of the Epistle, as dis- 
tinguished from the doctrinal part, begins with the opening 
of this twelfth chapter. The word “therefore,” in its im- 
mediate connection, points back to the verses of the preced- 

_ing chapter, which set forth the merciful design and purpose 
of God in the unfolding of his plan, with reference to Gen- 
tiles and Jews alike. In view of the main thought, how- 
ever, a wider reference may be given to it, and it may be 
regarded as introducing the practical section as founded upon 
the whole doctrinal section. Paul’s development of doctrine 
in all his epistles was to a practical end.—By the mercies of 
God: That is, I use these mercies which I have set forth as 
characterizing God’s plan and dealings with men, even in the 
darkest part, as it would seem, of his administration of the 
world, as a means of urging upon you, my readers, that you 
should give yourself wholly to him and to his service.—To 
present your bodies a living sacrifice: This expression sets forth 
the devotion of the outer man, as verse 2 does that of the 
inner man. The body is to be consecrated to God—to be “ pre- 
sented,” the word used with reference to the presenting of 
animals to be sacrificed at the altar under the Old Testament 
system. The expression, “a living sacrifice,” stands in con- 
trast to the sacrifiees of the Old Testament, where the ani- 
mals offered were slain. The body is to be devoted by the 
man who is in the new life, to the service and glory of God. 
—Holy: That is, morally pure.— Acceptable to God: That is, 
well-pleasing, “an odor of a sweet smell” (Eph. 5 : 2) — 
Your reasonable service: This adjective, rendered by the Re- 
vised Version as well as the Authorized, “ reasonable,” is one 
for which it is difficult, or impossible, to find an exact Eng- 


lish equivalent. The American Revisers suggest what is, 
perhaps, the most satisfactory explanation; namely, “ spir- 
itual,” for the text, and for the margin, “Greek, belonging 
to the reason.” The meaning is, a service which is not ex- 
ternal, but of the rational part of the man; of the mind or 
reason. The word “service,” which is here used, means 
service of worship, or religious service. The language 
throughout the verse is connected with that which is applied 
to the services and sacrifices of the Old Testament system.— 
And be not fashioned according to this world, but be ye trans- 
formed: The exhortation passes here from the reference to 
the outer to the reference to the inner man, The word ren- 
dered “fashioned” has a different form and root from that 
which is rendered “transformed.” The latter word denotes, 
as ordinarily used, what is more internal and essential—the 
organic, substantial, as distinguished from the outward form. 
—This world: That is, this age. Be not fashioned according 
to, after the pattern of, this ante-messianic age, but “ by the 
renewing of your‘mind ;” that is, of your inward man, be ye 
thoroughly and radically transformed.— That ye may prove: 
That ye may be able to test and determine, and may actually 
do so.— What is the good, etc.: Not improbably, the marginal 
rendering here is better, “The will of God, even the thing 
which is good, and acceptable, and perfect.” s 

Verse 3.—The Apostle here passes to the setting forth of 
special exhortations, which, taken together, go to the making 
up of that comprehensive exhortation which is given in the 
first two verses. The ‘‘for” of verse 3 introduces the first of 
these special exhortations, and thus, in a larger view of the 
matter, all of them. I give you the general exhortation, 
covering the whole ground, for here are the special oes 
which fill out its meaning, and which I urge upon you in 
detail.— Through the grace of God that was given me: This ex- 
pression is used by Paul in different places, and by it he 
seems to refer to a special authorization or qualification 
granted to him by divine gift in connection with his apostolic 
office.—To every man that is among you: The suggestion or 
exhortation is given to each and every individual among the 
Christian believers.—Not to think of himself more highly than 
he ought to think: Dean Alford, attempting as he best may to 
make the English answer to the Greek in the special form of 
the words used, or the play upon words, says, “ Not to be 
high-minded above whut he ought to be minded, but to be so 
minded as to be sober-minded.” The exhortation is to a 
sober-minded estimate of one’s self, and the reference is par- 
ticularly to the matter of gifts and qualifications which per- 
tain to the Christian Church. To the end of securing that 
proper and modest estimation of one’s self, which is a part of 
true Christian living, the limitation of one’sself, ina Christian 
way, within the sphere of the divinely assigned gifts is essen- 
tial.—According as: The Apostle regards the ‘‘ measure of 
faith ” which God distributes or assigns to each as the meas- 
ure, or regulation standard, for the sober-minded estimate 
which each is-to have of himself.— A measure of faith: Here, 
as in many other cases, Paul seems to view faith as manifest- 
ing its vital force in a special line—in this case, in the line 
of qualifying men for the discharge of certain particular 
duties, or the fulfilment of particular offices. Paul himself 
had a measure of faith dealt to him by God, which qualified 
him to be an apostle to the Gentiles, and especially to those 
to whom others had not preached. 

Verses 4, 5 —The reason for the sober-minded estimate of 
one’s self, which should lead one to act along thé lines indi- 
cated by the measure of the gift of faith, is that the Chris- 
tian body is like the human body, wherein the different 
members have their own functions, and wherein it is for the 
well-being of all that each should do its own work. 

Verses 6-8.—We have here the two expressions, “ grace” 
and “faith.” The proportion of our faith—the measure of 
faith dealt to us by God—is according to the grace which he 
gives to us. .The Apostle had grace given to him to be an 
apostle. He had the proportion or measure of faith, viewed 
in the light of its qualification for duties or offices, which 
fitted him for the apostolic office. So it was with the prophets, 
the teachers, the deacons, the givers, etc. Let each act, in 
his own office or sphere, accordingl y.— Whether prophecy, ... or 
ministry,...or he that teacheth : The prophet was one who spoke 
under an immediate and direct inspiration of God. He gave 
forth the special divine message which was given directly to 
him. The teacher was one who spoke and taught on the 
basis of the general revelation from God, and this alone. He 
was like the preacher of our own day. The one having the 
gift of ministry or service was a worker in the line of the 
deacon’s office, rather than of the teacher’s or preacher's 
office.— He that ezhorteth, ...he that giveth,... he that ruleth,... 
he that sheweth mercy : The exhorter’s function, and apparently 
the ruler’s also, belonged in the line of the teacher’s office; 
the function of the giver, and of the one who showed mercy, 
in the line of the deacon’s office.— With liberality: The Au- 
thorized Version reads, “simplicity;” the margin of the 
Revised Version has, “ Greek, singleness.” Meyer, who adopts 
the meaning “simplicity,” says: “In simplicity, therefore 
without any selfishness, without boasting, secondary designs, 
ete., but in plain sincerity of disposition.”— With diligence: 





or “zeal;” that is, earnest devotion to the business of his 





office.— With cheerfulness: That is, with a kindly and cheer- 
ful spirit. 

Verses 9-13.—The writer moves in his thought now from 
the matter of the right estimate of one’s self, and of the con- 
sequent readiness to fulfill the duties for which one is quali- 
fied, to the suggestion of several lines of action, in which the 
great common and uniting principle of love would lead 
Christian men to act. As a fundamental point here, he urges, 
first of all, that love should be without hypocrisy, with per- 
fect sincerity; and that there should be that close clinging to 
what is good which accompanies an abhorrence of all that is 
evil. He then specifies particulars.—Be tenderly affectioned : 
The word is a peculiar one, and refers to family affection. 
Christian believers are of one family, and their love should 
be of a tender character, corresponding to their relationship. 
—In honour preferring one another: Putting others in advance 
of yourselves, or perhaps going before them in the matter of 
giving honor, and thus setting them an example.—Jn dili- 
gence not slothful: The Authorized Version here has, “not 
slothful in business.” The word, however, does not mean, 
“ business,” but “zeal” in the Christian life and its duties, 
They were to be not slothful in the matter of zeal, but rather 
fervent in spirit, in the service of the Lord.—Serving the 
Lord: Another textual reading, mentioned in the margin, 
gives the clause, “serving the opportuity;” that is, the 
occasion as it presents itself. 

Verses M, 15.—In Matthew 5 : 44, 45, we have the words 
of Christ, “ Love your enemies, and pray for them that perse- 
cute you; that ye may be sons of your Father which is in 
heaven: for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the 
good.” The movement of love, when enemies are thought of, 
is for the Christian—the son of the Divine Father—a move- 
ment toward blessing, not cursing. The movement of love 
towards all, is a movement of sympathy—to rejoice with the 
joyful, and sorrow with the sorrowful. 

Yale University. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


With the twelfth chapter of his letter to the Roman Chris- 
tians, Paul passes from the controversial tothe practical. In 
the close of the eleventh chapter he has dwelt on the riches 
of God’s wisdom and the wonders of his counsels in the plan 
of salvation, bestowed freely on the undeserving. From this, 
by a natural outburst of devotion, he rises to an appeal for 
enthusiastic homage from the recipients of such favor toward 
him from whom it flows. 

“T beseech you therefore,” says he, “by the thought of 
the wondrous mercies of God thus shown to you in the way 
of salvation through’/Christ, that, in loving gratitude and 
adoration, you surrender yourselves to his service and glory 
as entirely as if you laid your bodies on his altar as a thank- 
offering. As the offering is consumed, so let your every 
power be given up to him, as a living and continuous sacri- 
fice. Let even your bodies be so guarded from all misuse of 
any natural impulse or weakness that you may offer them as 
a gift free from any blemish, as is required in the sacrifices 
under the law, and thus acceptable to God. Live as no 
longer your own, but dedicated to him in the completeness of 
an unbroken exhibition of holy living, dead to sin, but alive 
to righteousness, Do this with calm, intelligent self-devo- 
tion. It is to you a continuous worship, by a continuous 
offering, and must not be merely formal, as was the cere- 
monial worship of the Jews and heathen, but carried out 
with the earnestness of a true and spiritual homage of the 
understanding and conscience. 

“ And be not imitators of the morals and sinfulness of the 
present age, soon to be ended by the appearance of Christ in 
his messianic kingdom, but be wholly changed from such ways 
by the revolution in your modes of thought and whole mental 
and moral nature which follows from faith in Christ and the 





illumination of the Holy Spirit. This is indispensable, be- 
cause your understanding was darkened, weak, and under 
the spell of sin before you became Christians, ‘the flesh’ 
then ruling in you, as now ‘the spirit.’ You will thus 
prove from ‘your experience what is in accordance with the 
will of God.” 

The Apostle now passes to the commendation of individual 
graces, among which he assigns the first place to modesty 
and humility. The whole of those he successively names, 
however, are indispensable in a prosperous Christian com- 
munity. “I say, then,” he tells them, “not on my own 
authority, but in the name of the divine authority granted 
me as an apostle, to every individual in your community, 
that he must not be puffed up with an exalted idea of him- 
self, beyond what is becoming to a Christian, but keep to the 
estimate he is justified in holding on a sober reckoning, based 
on the measure of faith which God has dealt out to him. 
Each is to regulate his position and work in the community 
as his faith is more or less lively, practical, active, and effective 
in this or that particular direction, whether contemplative or 
seen in public, by gifts of utterance or power in action. He, 
therefore, who desires a higher or different position and sphere 





of work in the society than is in accordance with the measure 
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of faith granted him, and is not contented with his rightful 
position and sphere, is guilty of thinking more highly of 
himeelf than he ought to think.” 

To enforce this, the Apostle draws a parallel between the 
aggregate of Christians, forming, together, a single com- 
munity, and the body, made up of many members, each of 
which has its own office, and confines itself to that. The 
church at Rome, as elsewhere, is, he tells them, as it were, a 
single body, made up, like our human body, of many parts, 
the uniting principle being their common union in Christ, 
who is its head (1 Cor, 12; 12-27; Eph, 1; 23; 4: 12-16; 
Col. 1:18). Apart from him they are not a “body,” bat in 
their communion of faith and life with Christ each is bound 
to the other in a living unity, all the portions of this having 
each an assigned office, by the healthy discharge of which 
alone the body as a whole can prosper. 

“Since, then,” he continues, “the grace of God has dis- 
* tributed among you various gifts, by the influence of the 
Holy Spirit, for the promotion of your collective spiritual 
dife and well-being, be contented, each of you, with that 
bestowed on you, If. one has received the gift of prophecy, 
—that is, of insight into divine things,—and power of 
presenting them intelligently to the church, moving their 
hearts, pointing out shortcomings, and stirring the soul to 
a healthier spiritual life, let him keep to it, If another 
has been endowed with administrative gifts, such as those 
required in deacons,—care of the poor, of the sick, and of 
strangers, among others,—let him content himself with these 
gifts, If one has the gift of instructing the community by 
exposition of Christian truth in a sound and healthy way, 
let him devote himself to this. If the gift bestowed be that 
of being able to move the church by powerful speech, drawn, 
it may be, from the lessons of Scripture read in public wor- 
ship, as is done in the synagogue, and as was done by ov 
Lord at Nazareth, let him keep to this. They who prophecy, 
however, must not go beyond the measure warranted by the 
strength of their faith, and thus pass into heights of utter- 
ance unjustified by their spiritual attainments, which would 
lead to pride and affectation. Let them always speak natu- 
rally and sincerely, as far as has been revealed to them, but 
not beyond it, 

“Some possess gifts not limited to a special function, but 
useful, generally, for effective service in the common, social 
Christian life, ,Among these, let him who has the gift of 
beneficence in helping the poor with his means, do so with- 
out ulterior motives, but unselfishly, in simple transparency 
of mind. He who has a gift for managing men, and for 
being a leader, and thus virtually ruling, let him do it with 
an earnest, conscientious zeal, to fulfil hisduty. He to whom 
a loving, tender nature has been given, let him find his 
delight in comforting, counselling, and, helping the suffering 
or unfortunate, 

“Let your love to all men, which is the sum of our reli- 
gion, be sincere. Loathe and hate utterly whatever is evil ; 
cleave to whatever is good, as that from which nothing can 
separate you. In your love to your fellow-Christians, show a 
tender affection; each rendering honor, and giving. the 
higher place to the other, Be zealous in everything that 
promotes a higher Christian life; glowing in soul, yet careful 
to bend all your warmth to the due service of Christ.” 


Bournemouth, England. 





CHRISTIAN MORALS: THEIR FOUNDATION 
AND DETAILS. 
BY ALEXANDER McLAREN, D.D. 


“T beseech you therefore.” Wherefore? Because of the 
great truths laid down in the former part of the letter, and 
focussed in the burst of praise at the end of the preceding 
chapter. A holy life is the logical result of believing these 
truths, Our credenda are also agenda. The gospel is not 
given in order to make us know, but that, by knowing, we 
may be helped to be and do, So Paul here begins the prac- 
tical part of his Epistle, and this “therefore” is the clamp 
which binds it to the doctrinal portion. 

The first two verses lay broad and deep the foundation for 
Christian character and conduct. Specific duties follow, but, 
before touching any of these, the Apostle presents in the 
most general form the ideal of Christian life, which all 
Christians are bound to aim at realizing. Two mighty words 
carry all that is required for it. These are “sacrifice” and 
“transformation.” The sacrifice must begin within, but is 
here considered mainly as effected in outward life. The 
transformation must be manifested in outward life, but is 
here mainly conceived of as accomplished within. 

But before Paul gives his exhortations, he sets forth the 
motive which alone has power to make such lofty attain- 
ments possible, “The mercies of God,” and especially that 
great mercy which contains all others in its ample sweep, 
even the unspeakable gift of Christ, are able, if rightly pon- 
dered and received by loving hearts, to overcome natural 
self-regard, to bend else inflexibly obstinate wille, and to 
make giving up possessions and, what is harder, self a de- 
light. Lives moved by the mercies of God, move sweetly 





hardest tasks. Nothing but the magnetism of God’s love in 
Christ will make them possible, 

Sacrifice, then, is one of the two broad requirements for 
Christian living. That great word implies surrender, and 
often painful surrender, “Present” is a sacerdotal word ap- 
plied to the action of a sacrificing priest. We are, then, to 
be both priests and sacrifices. We are to lay ourselves, and 
especially our active life, our senses, appetites, and activities, 
on the altar. That is no mere metaphor, but means con- 
tinual self-suppression,—the bridling always, the slaying 
often, of natural instincts. The word implies, further, sur- 
render to God, the continual recognition of him, and the 
yielding of ourselves, not to any cold abstraction like duty, or 
necessity, but to that merciful God who has given us all, and 
who gives us back glorified the self that we offer to him. 
Such sacrifice is “living,” in contrast with the slain beasts 
of Jewish sacrifice. It is holy, set apart for God’s use by our 
own act; and, wonderful, yet true, it is “ aeceptable to him,” 
poor and stained though it is, It is better than all external 
acts of ceremonial worship, being the service of the heart,— 
a spiritual service; for “reasonable” does not here mean 
consonant with reason, but consisting of spirit, or inner man. 
gihe other great word descriptive of Christian living is 
“transformation.” That requirement presupposes that the 
first “form” of our “ min@s” is deformed, and that change is 
needed before we can be right with God, or molded as he 
would have us to be, The tremendous strength and subtlety 
vf the forces that misshape us is indicated by the negative 
command not to let them work their will on us, preceding 
the positive one. “This age,” the present order of things, 
presses in on us on every side, and, unless we oppose strenous, 
constant resistance, will mold us like clay into its own ugly like- 
ness, Resistance, nonconformity, is necessary for all nobility 
of character, And the change must be continuous and pro- 
gressive. It must be a daily work. It is our work; for, 
though we cannot change ourselves, except very superficially, 
we can keep ourselves in contact with him who can change 
us down to the roots of our being. 

Such transformation will make us day by day more capable 
of understanding what is God’s will for us in regard to con- 
duct. Growth in likeness to Jesus makes us capable of test- 
ing our actions. That “will of God,” as represented in the 
acts which conform to it, is good, pleasing to God, and 
“ mature,” or worthy of such as are full-grown men in Christ. 
These two, consecration and transformation, are the most 
general expressions for the perfection of Christian life. 

Then follow exhortations referring to the conduct proper 
in view of the variety of gifts in the church, The first 
requisite is-a just estimate of one’s own gifts; and that is not 
to be attained without careful self-scrutiny, which is ex- 
pressed by the apparently tautological phrase “so to think 
as to think soberly” (Rev. Ver.). Self-conceit forgets that 
gifts are gifts, dealt by God and dependent on faith, which 
has, as an essential part of itself, distrust and lowliness, 

Self-conceit isolates a man, and breaks the unity of the 
body of Christ, the church. There is no better cure for a too 
high estimate of ourselves than the thought of the “ many 
members” which make up the “body,” and the diversity of 
endowments which they possess, If a man realizes that he 
is only as one little organ in a body whole, and that he needs 
others to supplement his deficiencies, and would cut as ridicu- 
lous a figure without them as a finger-joint or a bair which 
should set up for itself, his self-iraportance will be whole- 
somely taken down. We can only do functional work, which 
is fragmentary till supplemented by that of others. We shall 
do our little task best when we feel most that we are but 
parts of a mighty whole, and that the life which moves in us 
is got ours, but Christ’s. 

Paul lays down some specific precepts, in addition to the 
general one of humble estimate of ourselves. These are 
prefaced by the thought that each Christian’s ability is a gift 
of Christ’s grace, and therefore, as is implied, not to be 
vaunted as ours, but to be used with a sense of responsibility 
as stewards. 

It is probably accidental that he specifies just seven gifts, 
for each of which he prescribes the right method of use. 
Prophecy, ministry, teaching, exhortation, are public church 
offices; giving, showing mercy, and perhaps ruling, are those 
of private Christians, The prophet has a supernatural gift, 
which makes him God’s organ. He is to exercise it “ accord- 
ing to the proportion of [his] faith ;” that is, to utter pre- 
cisely what through his faith he has received from God, 
taking care that he keeps back nothing, nor suffers anything 
of his own to mingle with the message. “ Ministry” is 
probably here the office of “ deacon,” whose special work was 
to look after the poor. The other public offices mentioned 
are concerned with speech ; this, with acts. 

Besides the extrordinary gift of prophecy, there are teach- 
ing (that is, the communication of Christian truth didacti- 
cally), and exhortation (that is, the stirring up to action). 
| Many a preacher has the one without the other. One man 
is strong in instructive preaching, and apother in homely, 
practical exhortation. What folly to pit the one gift against 





and strongly toward whatsoever things are lovely, If we 


advises all three of these gifted persons to stick to his own 

special work, to be diligent in it, and not to try to be some- 

thing else than God has made him. One can soar, one can 

walk. Do not hanker after wings if you have not got them, 

and be sure that you use to the utmost the legs that you 

have got. If every Christian were content to do what he can 

do, and none were to ape others with more shining gifts, 

there would be a great deal more Christian work done, and 

the world would be richer. 

The more private gifts are to be exercised with avoidance 

of evils that mar them, or with cultivation of qualities which 

they require. Giving with “simplicity” is prescribed, be- 
cause mingled motives and sidelong glances at self-advantage 
are apt to spoil generosity. “ He that ruleth,” either in the 
church or as leading in any enterprise, is to do it with dili- 
gence or earnestness; for a languid leader makes more lan- 
guid followers, and ensures failure, Help and kindness of 
all sorts are to be rendered “ with cheerfulness;” for grudg- 
ing aid aids little, and kindnesses may be flung at people in 
such a surly fashion as to hurt like a blow. 

General precepts now follow. Gifts are various, but duties 
are the same for all. First come exhortations with reference 
to the all-embracing virtue, which is the fulfilling of every 
law. Verse 9 deals with love in its widest sweep. The 
main requirement is that it should be honest and sincere; 
for the temptations to hollow professions are many, and it is 
easy to gush with loving words, There is no surer way to 
destroy love than to pretend it. 

But sincere love must also be righteous, not obliterating 
moral distinctions in a flood of wishy-washy affection, but 
able to love because it is strong enough to detest. How 
much well-intentioned philanthropy comes to grief for want 
of abhorring evil! The reality of our cleaving to the good 
is measured by the force of our recoil from the evil. The 
widest philanthropy is not inconsistent with intenser and 
narrower love to fellow-believers, That love is to be as wide 
as the brotherhood, and is to be manifested in gladly con- 
ceding precedence to others, and so crucifying ingrained 
selfishness, A hard lesson ! 

Then follows a triplet of exhortations bearing on the prime . 
virtue of earnestness or diligence. There is no Christian 
growth without intense earnestness; and the best way to 
secure earnestness in act as Christians is to keep the fire well 
alight in our own hearts. Then our spirits will be “fervent,” 
or, literally, boiling; and the surest way to keep the soul at 
boiling point is to keep ourselves ever under the influence of 
Christ’s commanding love, and thus, in whatever we do, to 
serve the Lord. “ If that great motive works on our spirits, 
sloth and languor will leave them, and their aroused energy 
will issue in vigorous outward work, which difficulties and 
custom are powerless to slacken. 

Another triplet follows in verse 12, Hope is to be bright, 
and the constant spring of joy. True gladness is not to be 
found in the present, nor in earth’s trifle, The forward look 
should be so confident and clear that it brings future blessed- 
ness into the present moment. If the expectation of heaveufy 
felicity breeds such joy, what will the possession of it do? 
Fragrance is wafted from the eternal shore to the ships toss- 
ing on an unquiet ocean. That joy of hope is not to be 
quenched by any present affliction, but it gives power to en- 
dure all such, not merely in the sense of bearing them, but 
as helping us, in spite of them, to press forward on our way 
to Zion. 

And the secret of possessing such animating hope, and of 
exhibiting such persevering patience, is continual prayer, 
which may be unspoken, but none the less real. The will 
submitted to God and the heart clinging to him need no 
words; they are in the temple everywhere, and their work 
is worship. 

Then follows a series of exhortations having reference to. 
relative duties and to the conduct with whieh we should 
meet various conditions and persons. In verse 13 we have 
the obligations in regard to the wants of fellow-believers; in 
verse 14, those toward the enemies of Christ and his people; 
in verse 15, those to all men in all conditions of sorrow or 
joy. The unity of the church as Christ's body calls for sym- 
pathetic participation in the wants of all its members. We 
are to share their needs, and to let them share our possessions, 
Hospitality is one department of that true community of 
goods which Christ enjoins, and was especially requisite in 
ancient times, when travelers were at the mercy of private 
kindness, and had few places of public entertainment. 

The only weapon which Christian men and women are to 
oppose to persecution of any sort is patient forgivingness. 
That conquers when fury and force fail; or, if it does not, it 
at least blesses the sufferer with peace like his Lord’s, The 
temptation to meet hate with hate is strong, and the only 
way to keep ourselves from “ cursing” ig. to “ bless.” When 
the church has adhered to this commandment, it has over- 
come ; as often as it has descended from this height, it has 
been beaten, 

But, whether men are saints or persecutors, they are men; 
and, being so, have all to make experience of the extremes 
of sorrow and joy. Being men, they have all a claim on the 





the other, or to complain of the limitations of either! Paul 





sympathy of a Christian ; and we are poor followers of Christ's 
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unless we can live in others’ joy without a touch of envy, 
and throw ourselves into others’ sorrows without self-regard- 
ing reservation. It is, perhaps, easier to weep with them 
that weep than to rejoice with them that rejoice; but unsel- 
fish gladness because another, even an enemy, is glad, and 
real tears springing at the sight of another’s weeping, are 
high attainments of Christian character, only to be won by 
keeping very close to Jesus Christ, and drinking in of his 
spirit, who has wept with and for us all, and will give us to 
be glad with his own abiding joy if we trust and serve him, 
Manchester, England. : 
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TEACHING POINTS. 


BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 





CHARACTER AND OUTCOME, 


What is to be expected of rose-bushes, pear-trees, real dia- 
monds, and real Christians? To act out their nature. The 
airs may be stormy, the ground cold, the gravel deep, the en- 
vironment hostile and persecuting; but let us have odor, 
fruit, brilliancy, graciousness, 

The result of faith appears in verse 1,—a living sacrifice; 
not to be burned, but used; holy, acceptable to God. 

This Christian keeps his nature; rose, pear, diamond, 
spiritual realities not conformed to a secular or sensual world. 
The results are: ; 

1, That a man should judge of himself by his measure of 
faith. That is his real ability. Then he will be sober- 
minded, not puffed up with conceit because of his own doings; 
for it is what God has dealt to him. 

2. There will be Christian unity ; for it is God who has 
set men in their places, and they are one body in Christ. 

3. We shall prophesy (that is, expound the truth) accord- 
ing to the proportion of our faith. Intellect, inferenee, 
fancy, cannot utter the truth of spiritual things; but to faith 

“The things unknown by mortal sense, 
Unseen by reason’s glimmering ray, 
With strong, commanding evidence 
Their heavenly origin display.” 

Other gifts will accompany,—ministering, teaching, exhort- 
ing, ruling, showing mercy, love without hypocrisy, affection 
to the kinned or kindred, giving others the honors, dili- 
gence in business, a boiling spirit in serving the Lord, giving 
joy, patience, constant prayer, benevolence, blessing of éne- 
mies, sympathy with the joyfal and the mournful, 

To do all this takes an inner force, a teal character, a light 
capable of shining whatever may be the darkness of this 
world. That such lofty things are expected of Christians by 
the Father of them, shows the kind of endowment and help 
he has given them. If we do not do them, we might. 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Therefore.(v.1). Wherefore? Becatse of God’s love, and 
because of salvation through Christ, A son who realizes that 
he has a loving father, who has done a great deal for him, 
and who is interested in his well-doing, feéls that “therefore” 
he ought to be a well-doer. A soldier who realizes that he 
has the honor of his country in his keeping as a soldier, feels 
that “therefore” he ought to be firm and true in his duty- 
doing. A Christian who realizes that God’s love gave to 
him the possibility of salvation in Christ, feels that “ there- 
fore” he ought to live a life that is worthy of a redeemed soul. 

Present your bodies a living sacrifice. Our bodies, including 
what is in them, are the chief thing for which we are re- 
sponsible in the universe as it ie. God, who loves us, privi- 
leges us to use our bodies as we please, and to show thereby 
what we think of, and how we feel toward, him. We can 
honor him, or we can dishonor him, by the use of our bodies. 
If we present our bodies to him as a living offering, in grati- 
tude and trust, we honor him thereby, and he approves our 
course accordingly. If we defile our bodies, or use them for 
ourselves alone, we dishonor him to whom we properly be- 
long. If, indeed, our bodies are worthy of being the dwell- 
ing-place of our own spirits and of the Spirit of God, our 
treatment of our bodies ought to be reverently consistent 
with the value of its indwellers. 

We, who are many, are one body in Christ, and severally mem- 
bers one of another (v.5). If we knew that we were to appear 
in Christ’s presence, we should feel a pressure on us to be 
reverent, and to bear ourselves becomingly in his presence. 
If we were to have a glimpse of his hands, or of his feet, 
which were pierced for us, we should feel & peculiar nearness 
to him, and should count ourgelves honored by his nearness. 
Yet every one of Christ’s earthly followers is as truly a mem- 
ber of Christ's own body as one of his nail-pierced hands or 
feet; and at the same time that member of Christ is a fellow- 
member of our own body. A slighting of one of Christ’s 
dear ones is a slighting of Christ himself. To minister lov- 
ingly to one of our fellow-members in Christ's body, is to 
minister lovingly to Christ himself. How this uplifts afl 


sanctifies our intercourse with those who are Christ’s, in all 
the activities of our daily life! 

Let us give ourselves to our ministry (v.7). This is a polite 
way of saying, Let every man mind his own business, 
Every man in Christ’s service has his special business, and it 
is a business for which, as God sees it, he is better fitted to 
attend to than any other business. Therefore he is to mind 
his business, as his best way of helping others in their busi- 
ness. Yet minding our own business, in the Christian life, 
is not so popular or attractive a mission as minding other 
people’s business, or as criticising their way of attending to 
their business. It is a timely suggestion, this of Paul’s to 
Christian workers generally, “ Let us give Ourselves to our 
ministry.” 

Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good (v. 9). 
There are some forms of evil which it is natural and easy for 
a decent man to abhor, Cannibalism, for example, is not an 
attractive custom for the average American citizen. But this 
injunction of Paul’s includes more than forms of abhorrent 
evil. It says, practically, When lying or deception seems 
likely to be productive of large gain, and truth-telling seems 
likely to cost yeu your life, abhor lying because it is evil, and 
cleave to truth because it is good. And so again, in the 
every-day issues which we have to face, where that which is 
evil promises great gain, and that which is good calls to sac- 
rifice and suffering, the command is to abhor that which is 
evil, even though it seems profitable, and to cleave to that 
which is good, even though it threatens your ruin. 

‘Rejoice with them that rejoice ; weep with them that weep (v. 15). 
Sympathy with others is a plain Christian duty, whether one 
feels like it or not, And sympathy is as truly a duty in time 
of rejoicing as in time of weeping. Now and then we feel 
like showing an interest in the affairs of our friends and 
neighbors, when they are sad or when they are glad; but we 
do not, as a rule, feel that it is incumbent on us in our daily 
life to share in the joys and in the sorrows of those who are 
about us. But the Bible deems this matter worth calling at- 
tention to. This is a ministry of good to which all of Christ’s 
followers are called, and in which all cas gain skill by expe- 
rience, and in the exercise of a loving spirit and of prayerful 
effort, It is not a thing of special occasions merely, but it is 
a matter of constant importance to all. We ought to include, 
our fellows in our daily thoughts, and minister to them in 
hearty sympathy as we have opportunity. 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


This week it is appropriate that we should have a lesson 
on how, being justified, we may live to the glory of God. 
Many of our scholars think that if they are converted, and 
then unite with the church, they are all right, and that not 
much more is to be expected of them. This is a very sad 
mistake. The Master never taught any such doctrine as this, 
nor did any of his apostles, See what Paul says in the lesson 
to-day. To understand his teaching on this truth more fully, 
we will ask a few questions, and give the right answers. 

First question. What does Paul bid us do in this lesson? 
He bids us present our bodies a living sacrifice to God. By 
this he means that we are to give all that we are and have to 
God, so that we may be his. We are not to live as we used 
to do, but are to realize that we are bought with a price, and 
are not our own. Weare to understand that since we are new 
creatures we are to devote ourselves to the service of our 
heavenly Father. This means that we cannot do partiy what 
we like and partly what he likes, but that ever and always 
and everywhere we are to do God’s bidding. It makes a 
clean sweep of everything, and allows us notking that is not 
to be included in the “ living sacrifice” that is to be presented 
to God. 

Second *question. Why should we do this? Because it is 
our “ reasonable service.” Surely, if we stop to think at all, 
we shall see this. Is it not “ reasonable” to do right? Nay, 
more, is it not highly unreasonable to do wrong? Is not sin 
the height of folly? It would puzzle any one to give one 
good reason for doing that which is wrong. But any child 
can give a dozen reasons why it is well todo right. Right- 
doing always builds up a child in strong character, and makes 
the boy grow to be a useful man, so that he becomes a 
source of blessing to all with whom he comes in cuntact. 
But wrong-doing does the reverse of this. It makes a man 
miserable in the long run, so that he becomes a bane to all 
with whom he associates in his life. The fact is, that no 
man is a full man unless he is a devoted Christian man. 
Our boys may never have thought of this in this way before, 
but it is none the less true. 

Bat there is another reason why God’s service is “ reason- 
able.” See, Paul says “I beseech you, by the mercies of 
God.” God’s mercy, as shown in the lesson for last Sunday, 
is one reason. why we should serve him. Since he has loved 
us with such an everlasting love, and has proved his love by 
giving his Son for our salvation, ought we not to love him, 
and to show our love by our devoted service? Does not love 





deserve gratitude, and can gratitude show itself in any better 


way than by doing whatever God wants us todo? Then 
there is the mercy of God in sparing some of us who have 
for years refused to serve him, If he had treated us as we 
deserve, we should have been cut off long ago. There is no 
man in all the world who does not deserve to be punished ; 
for there is no man who has not sinned against the light that 
he has had.” 

Now ask question number three, What will be the result 
of our doing what the Apostle commands? You can see that 
by looking at the remaining verses of the lesson. It will 
make us modest in our opinions of ourselves; and this in 
itself is no small thing (see v.3). One great source of trouble 
in this world is to be found in the over-estimate that men 
have of themselves, What a curious diary that would be, in 
which each man wrote out his secret thoughts of himself, 
just as they occur! And if in parallel columns were written 
the estimates that his friends have formed of him from time 
to time, what a difference there would be between them! 
The one would (in most cases) be laudatofy, while the other 
would be something very different, Which of the two do 
you think would approach the truth more nearly? But if 
we truly realize that we belong to God, and that all we have 
we have received from him as a gift, we shall be much more 
humble, and shall realize that we have no cause for pride, 
True self-sacrifice will bring forth in us the spirit of the Lord 
Jesus, which was one of deep humility. 

Furthermore, this “‘ presenting of ourselves” will make us 
attend faithfully to business. With simplicity, with dili- 
gence, with cheerfulness, we shall do what God gives us to 
do (see vs. 6-8). One great difficulty in these days is that 
too many try to “skimp” their work, and give as little as 
they can, while at the same time they try to get as much as 
possible. This results in much dishonest work, and em- 
bitters the relationships between men. But with the spirit 
of which Paul has been speaking, each will honestly go 
ahead, and do what God has put into his hands in the best 
possible way. 

Furthermore, we shall be liberal in our giving; for we 
should then realize that even our money is not our own, but 
belongs to God, to be used primarily for his glory. This 
would revolutionize all the giving of the church, and make 
men give largely. Now many of them give as little as they 
dare. Then they would all give as much as they could, 
The difference would be that between empty and full treasu- 
ries of all our great missionary societies, A minister of a 
well-to-do congregation once said from the pulpit: ‘‘ When I 
see the congregation, I say to myself, Where are the poor? 
and when I see the collection, I say, Where are the rich?” 
If men were to “ present themselves to God” in the way of 
which Paul speaks, there would be an end to all this, 

Sympathy, too, would be cultivated. It would manifest 
itself in many a deed of kindness (see v.15). No one would 
be able to,say “I have no friends;’’ for all would have the 
Lord’s children for active sympathizers. This would assuage 
much of the sorrow in this poor world? Do you see now 
what a change would come over this whole world if men 
would do as the Apostle suggests in these verses? It would 
be like a new world, and one much better than that in which 
we now live, Then why not get to work, and do your share 
in the kettering of the state of affairs as much as you can? 
You are not responsible for others, but you are for yourself, 
Will you not, then, try ? 

New York Oity. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. . 


BY FAITH LATIMER, 


What is the name of our lesson to-day? It means that 
Paul gave some wise rules how Christians should live, what 
they should do, and some things which they should not do. 
Do you suppose any of these verses are made for a child? 
Can a little child be a Christian? To love Jesus Christ, to 
pray every day, to ask him to forgive sin, and keep you from 
sinning, is to be a Christian child. How old must a child be 
to be a Christian? Howold must a child be to love mother? 
How old when they know how to obey, and try to do the 
things that will make her glad? Then such a child is old 
enough to learn of Jesus,—to know him, and love him, and 
try to know and do what will please him. Does Jesus love 
children in their play, before they have learned to be very 
wise like some older people? He never said that children 
must give up their games and plays, or be like grown people, 
but he did tell the grown people that if they did not become 
like little children, they could not even get to heaven. What 
was our golden text last Sunday? Howdid Jesus die? For 
whom wes he willing todie? In our lesson about the Ark, 
what did we learn that the priest sprinkled on the altar? It 
was the blood of an animal, offered in sacrifice, burned on the 
altar of the tabernacle—a sacrifice or offering for sin. Of 
whose death for sinners was that a picture? All that is for 
our souls, that we may be justified. 

Your Bodies.—-Who made your whole body, more wonder- 











fol than any machine? Who keeps your heart beating, 
beating, while you sleep end when you wake? Who gives 
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you breath, and sight, and hearing? Who keeps every joint 
and muscle in order, every little bone in its place? Who 
gives you air and food to make you strong arid warm? All 
this he has done for our bodies, and go Paul writes of the 
mercies of God, and begs that we should do something for 
him with these bodies he has made. } 

A Living Sacrifice.—Since Jesus died, God does not want 
animals laid on altars and offered to him; he wants the ser- 
vice of our living bodies. Do our bodies belong to the one 
who made and cares for them? In olden times the animal 
to be offered must be young and fair; not a lame or sick 
lamb would be accepted ; it must be without fault—a picture 
of the sinless Lamb of God. When is the time to begin to 
serve—now, or wait to be sick or old, not able to do any- 
thing for God? How can your hands serve him? Encour- 
age the children to tell of ways in which hands, feet, lips, 
mind, and heart can serve. From the teacher's knowledge 
of the scholars and their home surroundings, and the matters 
of local interest or benevolence, the matter of child-service 
may be made very practical. 

Be Lowly in Mind.—Jesus said of himself, “I am meék and 
lowly of heart.” He who was King of heaven came here to 
be poor, and called himself the Son of man. He even took 
the place of a servant. The disciples disputed by the way 
which should be greatest; but Jesus washed their feet to 
teach them how to be humble. Paul teaches that no one 
should be proud or puffed up. Did you ever see a child who 
was vain of being better dressed than others? Somechildren 
are proud of being rich, or think they are handsome or 
amart. How foolish, when they should thank God for 
whatever he has done for them, and use all for him. 

Hate Evil and Cling to the Good.—The only thing we ought 
to hate is sin, and we should be so afraid of sinning that we 
would keep away from those who are wicked and would 
tempt us to join them in evil ways. To love the good, to try 
to be good, to do good and get good, is what is meant by cling- 
ing to the good. A little girl in school said the other day, 
“TI do try to be good, but somehow I cannot’ stay good.” 
What is the reason? 

Be Loving and Kind.—True love is in actions, not all in 
words and kisses. The love that is like Clirist’s is in doing 


for others. Jesus spent his whole life in doing good, Love |, 


should begin at home, and then brothers and sisters will be 
sweet to each other, helping one that is hurt, speaking kind, 
gentle words, pleased tosee one another happy. How do you 
divide good things at your house? Do you give the best and 
most away, or hide* candies: and goodies for yourself? Did 
you ever think that a Christian child would remember all 
these things. 

Be Busy and Earnest.—You need not be at work all the 
time. Sing like the birds; play like the lambs or your pet 
dog. But when you have work to do, doit. Be in earnest, 
for God gives work to little hands and feet, and you are serv- 
ing him to do it gladly, cheerfally. 

Be Prayerful and Patient—When things go wrong and 
somebody seems cross, when there is a hard lesson or other 
trouble, nothing helps like prayer. You can send a few words 
of prayer to God quicker than a man can send a telegraph 
message on the wires overhead. Whisper, “ Lord, help me,” 
and see if he does not make you patient, when you might be 
vexed. 

Be Generous.—How much a boy or girl can give to make 
others happy! The poor and sick are always around us; you 
can give your tears when they are in sorrow, and be glad 
when they are glad. If the tears and smiles are from the 
heart, the hands will find some way to help give comfort. 
Buppose another does you a wrong, and is unkind to you, 
—what then? How does the golden text teach us to over- 
come? Will you try for a whole week to do all these things, 
asking Jesus to help a little child in Christian living? 

Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY JULIA E. PECK. 


Our lesson to-day is about “overcoming.” (Develop from 
the children their ideas of the meaning of the word. After 
explaining that overcoming means conquering.) You may 
all tell me stories about conquerors. Tell me their names 
and what they conquered. 

(Encourage the children to relate, and note the bravest 
deeds of this kind, in order to draw the parallel stories later 
of victories won by moral force. Do not emphasize war and 
bloodshed ; dwell more on the courage, self-reliance, and self- 
sacrifice called forth by these brave deeds.) 

Our golden text is about overcoming. We will learn it 
now. (At this point, talk more about defeat and victory 
than of the evils to be overcome, keeping in the minds of the 
children that the real battle is within, and that the outward 
signs of victory or defeat are of less importance than the 
thought or motive which prompts the deed. Show them 
that many a battle is fought with no outward sign; then 
teach of the source of our strength,—powerful, unlimited,— 





We will tell stories now, to show that it is easier to have 

courage to fight great battles like these heroes of whom you 

told me, than to be brave enough to fight our battles within, 

when no one of our friends sees the victory, or calls us 

“ brave.” 

A long time ago, when Jesus was teaching people way over 
there in the East,—all point to the east,—the people thought 
even more highly of kings and conquerors than we do now, 

and Jesus tried to teach them about this higher courage— 
overcoming evil. 

‘You all remember the story about the miracle of the 
loaves and fisles. You may tell it tome, and I will tell you 
what happened afterward. ' 

Though the people had listened all day, they thought 
more about the loaves and the fishes than the lesson, and so 
they said they wanted a king who could feed them every day 
by a miracle. 

(Explain what kind of a king they wanted, emphasizing 
the splendor of palaces, glittering jewels, and shouts of 
triamph.) 

They thought they would like to win great battles for this 
king, and so they asked Jesus what he would*have them do 
in order to belong to his kingdom. 

(Explain that a king who wanted palaces and jewels, would 
demand of the people that they should collect armies, and 
conquer other countries. Teach the reply, ‘I am the bread 
of life, believe on me.”) 

When the people received this reply, they thought that 
“believing” meant doing nothing at all! But I want to 
teach you that believing may be the most important part of 
overcoming. We will try to learn that armies, and captains, 
and shouts of triumph, may not give us as much courage as 
believing. 

Let us repeat our golden text. What is it we are to over- 
come? If I should ask you what “ evil’ means, you would 
tell me of naughty tempers, and unkindness, and perhaps of 
worse things which I do not wish to hear. But I will tell 
you of one evil which you would not think of mentioning, 
which makes almost more trouble than all the rest. You will 
probubly say, “Why that is not an evil at all!” Let me 
tell you what it is, and we will see what trouble it makes. 
This evil is—Forgetting! Think how dreadful it will be 
if we forget that God asks us to be conquerors for him! 

If we forget our command all these other evils can come 
creeping, creeping in. , 

(Draw the parallel of the sentinel always watching ; bring 
out thonghts of keeping always on the alert,—watching for 
opportunities. Show how many failures arise from careless- 
ness and indifference.) 

We have many things to think of beside conquering our 
own evils, If someone does you a wrong, how are you to 
overcome this evil—the evil of someone else? (Teach that 
forgiveness is not enough ; that to show great kindness toward 
those who have wronged us is part of our command.) 

Let us tell some Bible stories about overcoming the evil of 
others, You may tell me the story of Joseph and his breth- 
ren. What part of that story do you like best? Why, that 
part where Joseph meets his brothers after the long separa- 
tion. Now tell me how he treated those brothers who were 
so cruel to him. 

(Emphasize the full sacks of corn, the loving welcome, and 
the gift of a beautiful home in a land of plenty. Allow the 
children to tell Bible stories illustrating this point. Use 
Bible stories all through this lesson to illustrate the thought 
of evil overcome, because lessons on goodness and badness in 
the abstract will not reach these children. Suppress the 
children’s attempt to relate stories of their own evil-doing, 
or overcoming, as they will probably try to outdo each other 
in tales of wickedness.) 

We have said our greatest danger was in forgetting. Then 
we need something to remind us. Here is a picture of some- 
thing that will remind us. (Draw a picture of a Bible on 
the board, and allow the children to draw pictures of any- 
thing which they think will remind them of the lesson. In 
this way some of our most valuable suggestions may come 
from the children themselves. ) 

Now in the place that thinks and remembers, we will store 
away a Bible verse about overcoming. 

This verse is a promise that Jesus makes to all who over- 
come. “To him that overcometh will I grant to sit with me 
in my throne, even as I also overcame, and am set down with 
my Father in his throne.” 


Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F. B.S. 


“A Livine Sacririce.”—The invitation of the Apostle to 
the Romans, to present their bodies a living sacrifice, was a 
metaphor very familiar to, and thoroughly understood by, 
those to whom he wrote. Time had been when even human 
sacrifices were nut unknown in the Imperial City. They had, 





also teach about One who has first conquered for us, and who 
now watches and helps us in our struggles.) 





however, for several generations become very rare, and ani- 


and family event, as well as all public festivals and functions, 

were marked by the offering of sacrifice. The offerers, hav- 

ing carefully purified themselves by washing, wore garlands 

round their heads, and conducted the victim which was their 

substitute to the altar. The Roman altar was not, as has 

often been imagined, a structure of stone upon which an 

animal could be placed and burnt, but generally a square 

sculptured colomn about a yard high, upon the top of which 

was scooped a saucer-like depression to receive the blood of 

the victim, whose throat was held over it. There was often 

another altar by its side, upon which a fire was kindled. The 

victim itself was decorated with wreaths of flowers, and, if a 

horned animal, the horns were sometimes gilt. As if to 

typify the identity of the offerer and. the victim, a lock of 

hair from the forehead of each used, anciently, to be burnt 

on the altar before the sacrifice was consummated; but this 

symbolical ceremony seems to have fallen into desuetude in 

later times. ° 

“ Be not ConFORMED To THIS WoRLD.”—A charge more 

difficult of observation in Rome than in any other spot in the 

world. Idolatrons observances were entwined with every 

incident of social or domestic life, but nowhere more con- 
spicuously than in the Imperial City. It was said of old by 
a father of the church, that a Christian dare scarcely lift his 
eyes in the streets of Rome lest his thoughts should be 
polluted by the pictures of vice that met him at every turn. 
The public feasts, more or less directly connected with idol 
worship, were, as we know from St. Paul’s caution elsewhere, 
a snare to the believer (1 Cor. 10: 27,28). But life in Rome 
was almost wholly composed of suclr feasts, We know that 
the population of Rome lived upon the taxation of the prov- 
inces, which supplied them, as was said, with panem et cir- 
censes (“food and amusement”), and those amusements of 
a kind which no follower of Christ could share without 
pollution to his soul. The dramatic entertainments, so 
universal among the Greeks and Romans, were not now, as 
they had been-in the early days of Athens, a vehicle of 
moral instruction, but rather a school of shameless depravity. 
Still more attractive to the population generally were the 
displays of the amphitheater, of which the coliseum, the most 
colossal of the buildings of the city, was the principal arena, 
No amusement has been ever devised calculated so effectually 
to brutalize a nation as were its shows. In the vast cavern- 
ous vaults beneath it were kept countless numbers of wild 
beasts, ready to be turned into the arena to tear each other 
in pieces for the amusement of the spectators, More horrible 
still, and yet more popular, were the gladiatorial shows, in 
which numbers, sometimes hundreds, of unhappy captives, 
prisoners of war, and even hireling combatants, were com- 
pelled to fight with each other till whole companies were 
slaughtered, to make a Roman holiday. Not many years 
later the still more popular amusement was introduced of 
throwing Christians to the lions. It was to such a world as 
this that the disciple of Christ was not to be conformed, even 
though his daily life exposed him to the dangerous familiar- 
ity with such scenes, and in a climate where life is spent in 
the open air. 


The College, Durhdm, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“PRESENT youR Bopres a Livine SacriFice.”—In ac- 
cordance with this idea, we read the rabbinical deliverance: 
“In the future all sacrifices shall cease ; only the sacrifice of 
praise shall never cease, All prayer shall cease, but thanks- 
giving shall continue forever.” Again: “ After the resurrec- 
tion, there shall’ be neither sin nor death, sin offering nor 
trespass offering: only the thank offering shall be continued 
for ever.” E 

“COMMUNICATING To THE NECESSITIES OF THE SAINTS; 
Given To Hosprraxity.’”—At the outset Christianity re- 
sembled, in some respects, other religious communities with 
which the first members of the church must have been 
familiar. These had all things in common, the rich con- 
tributing all to the common good,—a feature found among 
the ascetic Jewish sects, the Essenes, and the Therapeute. 
With the Christians this was a stewardship of possessions, 
while with others community of goods was a strict and 
unchanging law. Again, nothing would sooner condemn a 
religion in the eyes of the people than any evidence that it 
tended to diminish the generous spirit of hospitality. Com- 
munity of goods and hospitality rest, I believe, on the great 
idea, realized more fully by Orientals than by ourselves, that 
everything we possess is Kheir Ullah (“of the goodness of 
God”), not to be regarded as personal property, but as a 
trust for the benefit of his cteatures. Those drawn together 
in religious societies doubtless feel the obligation more 
forcibly toward their fellow-members; but the natural ten- 
dency of their training is to lead them to regard the claims 
of brother-men. 

“Reyorice with THEM THatT Rejoice; WEEP wITH 
Taem THAT WeeEP.”—<An injunction which it would seem 
easier for Orientals to follow than for us. This may arise 
in part from the more open, not to say public, character of 
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lems, there is hardly any privacy in family life. Interests 
in communities tend to become common, and any event of 
joy or sorrow at once affects a wide circle. It seems at times 
as if our whole town were sent into ecstacies of rejoicing over 
asingle marriage; and on the other hand, the infection of 
grief is wide in its range. One died in the town; a woman, 
a stranger in the place, not related in any way to the mourners, 
who was working with us, came at once, asking permission to 
go and cry with them for a little. 


Tiberias, Palestine. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS, 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


1, TRANSFORMED (vs, 1, 2).—The “therefore” of verse 1 
shows that the Christian graces of this lesson are connected 
with something as its result; what is it? (Rom. 11 ; 33.) 
What is the value of a doctrine if it does not bear fruit in 
life? What is the appropriateness of Paul’s strengthening 
phrase, “by the mercies of God”? (Rom. 11 : 30-32.) What 
sacrifice does God offer on his part? (Heb. 9: 26.) What 
sort of Christians offer themselves as a dead sacrifice? (Rev. 
3: 1-8.) What is it to be a living sacrifice? (Mark 12: 30.) 
Why is this service merely a reasonable one? (1 John 3: 16.) 
How is it also a “spiritual” one (Rev. Ver., margin), as dis- 
tinguished from a material one? What is conformity to the 
world? Since God made the world, why is it not a good 
thing to conform to? (Heb, 11:16.) If we are not to con- 
form to the world, to what should we conform? (Col. 3 : 1-3.) 
Why does this conformity require a transformation? (Rom, 
7: 14,18.) What is the result when men try to live the 
spirtual life without a renewed and transformed spirit? 
(John 6 : 63.) ‘Why is it impossible, with the old mind, to 
make proof of God’s perfect will? (Matt. 5: 8.) Conformity 
to God’s will transforms our lives in what marvelous ways? 

2. Intro Mopzsry (vs, 3, 10).—Why does it make it 
stronger for Paul to say that he speaks “through the grace 
given unto” him? Why is modesty necessary to power? 
(Cor. 12:10.) In what. sort of matters are we in danger 
of underestimating our resources? Why is it wrong to think 
too little of ourselves? What has faith to do with a correct 
judgment regarding our powers? (Phil. 2:13.) How will 
the Christian practically illustrate the doctrine of the brother- 
hood of man? What advantage is it to us to set others before 
ourselves? How does. it save us from worry? from envy? 
from low ideals? from selfishness? How can we gain the 
ability to rejoice in another's prosperity and joy more than 
in our own? (Rom. 15: 3.) 

3. Into Hetrrunness (vs. 4,5, 13).—Where does Paul 
extend this thought of the “‘many members’’? (i Cor. 12: 
12-27.) What satisfaction is to be gained from the fagt that 
there is but one body of the church? (John 17: 21.) How 
does the assignment of a variety of talents to the different 
members of the church strengthen the church? and really 
enrich the life of each member of the church? When only, 
therefore, is it right for one member to do more than his 
proper share of work? What is the danger of this? How 
does this arrangement make it especially necessary that each 
member should do the work assigned to him? Which part of 
verse 13 signifies charity going forth to seek its objects, and 
which shows charity active at home? What is the result if 
our Christian helpfulness is confined to either of these places? 

4, Into Zeau (vs. 6,7, 8, 11),—If our gifts differ merely 
according to God's grace, what do you think of a man who is 
conceited? What is meant by prophecy? What is the 
analogous modern duty? What is it to “give one’s self” 
(Rev. Ver., v. 7) to any work? What is the result when we 
give to any task only part of ourselves, as the head, or the 
feelings? How is this entire devotion to our duties possible 
when so many of us have such a variety of duties, and so 
many of them? Why is it especially necessary to give our 
entire being to our spiritual duties, such as charity and show- 
ing mercy? What is the point of Paul’s metaphor, ‘boiling 
in spirit”? (v. 11.) How does the Revised Version’s mar- 
ginal translation, “ serving the opportunity,” agree with the 
thought of the Authorized Version ? 

5. Intro Truts (v.9).—Toward whom and what is love most 
likely to be hypocritical? Why is a pretense of love a most 
dangerous pretense? When is hatred a quality as desirable 
as love? In what directions should Christians increase their 
hatred? their love? 

6. Iwro Constancy (v. 12).—How are hope, patience, and 
prayer all elements in constancy? Which is the most im- 
portant,—the others depending on it? How can we be 
“instant in prayer,” praying without ceasing? How will 
thid'make us both hopeful and patient? 

7. Iwro Love (vs. 14, 15)—Where dide Paul get his in- 
junction to bless persecutors? (Matt,5: 44.) How is it to 
be done? (ys, 20, 21 » Prov. 25 : 21, 22.) What difference 
does it make if our curses are not uttered? (1 John 3: 15.) 
What difference does it make if we go through the outward 
forms of blessipg our foes, but do not really love them? 
Which is more often neglected,—joy with the rejoicing, or 


sympathy with the sorrowing? Which is hardest? Which 
is most necessary ? 
FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, What sort of sacrifice does God wish from his children? 
2. What must happen to men to keep them from becoming 
worldly? 3. If a man is doing God’s will, what will be his 
opinion of himself? 4. How will he treat his brothers? 
5. How will he treat the poor? 6. How will he treat his 
enemies? 7. How will he do his work, whatever it is? 

Boston, Mass. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





YOUR REASONABLE SERVICE. 





I MUST DIE 
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OVERCOME EVIL WITH GOOD. | 
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ONE BODY IN CHRIST, 
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Let CHRIST BE FORMED IN YOU. 
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HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“* My dear Redeemer, and my Lord,” 
** More like Jesus would I be.” 

* A charge to keep I have.” 

“ Nearer, my God, to thee.” 

‘* Blessed assurance, Jesus is mine! ”’ 
“ Jesus, my Lord, to thee I ery.” 

‘* Laborers of Christ, arise.” 

“Tam thine, O Lord,” 





SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The social ethics of the gospel are, at least, as amply de- 
tailed in this twelfth chapter of Romans, as in any other part 
of the New Testament. Some characteristic points are: 

1, The background of the ethical life. This consists of all 
the great and supernatural facts and truths which the Apostle 
has been discussing in the first eleven chapters, The “there- 
fore” with which this chapter begins is a hinge on which the 
first chapters turn over upon the last, every truth of Paul's 
theology standing in vital relations with every duty to which 
he now exhorts his readers, The Christian is to live the 
Christian life in view of the being of a God, whose sovereignty 
is exercised for his salvation; of a Saviour, who lived and 
died to bring him out of his sins into a life-fellowship with 
himself; of a Holy Spirit, who dwells in us to abase the cor- 
rupt nature and give victory to that which is renewed in 
Christ, 

2. The center of personal life in Christian ethics as no 
longer the self of the individual. He realizes that he is a 
member of a body, whose head is Christ. He is neither to 
start from himself nor work toward himself in the exercise 
of his powers, and is to cherish that just self-respect which 
is due to a member of so great a body, and yet only a mem- 
ber; not the Head. 

3. The complexity of the new social organization, growing 
out of the manifoldness of God’s gifts to the membership 
of the body. In this respect the Apostolic Church, at least 
at great centers like Corinth, Rome, and Ephesus, stands in 
marked contrast to the simplicity of modern church organiza- 
tions of every type. What is now devolved upon a single 
person, or upon a few persons or classes, was then distributed 
over a large number, each receiving some especial gift for a 
particular work. No such thing as a “one-maf church” 
was known in those days. We do not hear of a church being 
“vacant” because some one office happened to be unfilled. 
There were rulers, teachers, exhorters, prophets, deacons, al- 
moners,and so forth, This, in the view of sociology, indicates 
a very high grade of organization, while our concentration of 
functions in one or a very few persons, indicates a sociological 
decay. For the higher the rank of any organism,—vegetable, 
animal, or social,—the greater the difference between the 
several parts, and between the parts and the whole; or, in 
technical phrase, the greater the differentiation of function, 

4. We find in the Christian ethics that the first of virtues is 
service and usefulness, On this Christ had already insisted 
(Matt. 20: 27). The man who gives himself up to God as a 
living sacrifice, and submits to the transforming power of 
God’s Spirit, is not one who withdraws himself from human 
relations as though these were carnal, and concentrates his 
attention on the states and moods of his own heart. He is 
one whose life flows out in use to his fellow-men, the direction, 








in each case, being given by the nature of his gifts from God, 
In this he acquires the qualities of mind and heart—liberal- 
ity, diligence, cheerfulness, and the like—which come from 
this life of service, It is the life which goes out in service 
to others, and not that which turns to the ingathering even 
of spiritual riches, which is in the line of Christ’s holy obedi- 
ence. As Luther and the Reformers insisted, the best means 
to a growth in holiness is the humble and faithful discharge 
of the duties of our calling, and of those relationships into 
which God has brought us. These, rather than the raptures, 
ecstacies, and visions of the monk or the nun, are the marks 
of the true saint. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


Here is a practical l@son out of Paul’s letter to the Romans, 
No one.can say that these verses are “dry bones” of dogma. 
There is no mere skeleton here. Flesh and blood quiver 
with life, and appeal to sympathy as well as to reason, in 
every statemeit of this lesson. 

Yet all these practical tefichings are based on dogmas that 
have been stated before. The word “ therefore,” in the open- 
ing sentence, connects the practical duties with the doctrinal 
statements already announced. 

God is love. God is loving. God loved us while we were 
sinners, God so loved us as sinners that he gave his Son to 
be our Saviour. Saved by Jesus Christ, we have peace and 
joy in God’s service, and are set at work for him an& for his. 
Therefore, let us show our gratitude, by giving ourselves 
wholly to God, and by showing toward others the spirit 
which our Saviour showed toward us. 

In the first place, because God has done so much for us, we 
ought to be wholly his, If we would do right, we must be 
right. In the second place, we must have a care not to think 
too much of ourselves, and not to think too little of others, 
Both ourselves and others are “ members” of Christ’s body, and 
members one of another. Let us realize this, as we say we 
are “members” of this church or of that, and as we speak 
of our “fellow-members” in the church, which is Christ’s 
body. In the third place, we ought to know our business 
and stick to it; while having sympathy with our fellow-mem- 
bers in Christ, in their business. 

And having given attention to these three things, we shall 
have fairly started in the direction of other good things: 
The list of good things here enumerated is too long to take 
up in one lesson; but it is a good one to begin to practice on, 
even if it takes all the quarter to finish it up. 


ADDED POINTS, 


What is pleasing to God ought to be pleasing to a child of 
God. If we know what God deems acceptable as an offering, 
we ought to be glad to offer just that to him. 

It is one thing to be outwardly conformed to an attractive 
model, It is quite another thing to be inwardly transformed 
according to a lofty ideal. A man may be made to look like 
a soldier by putting on a uniform and standing erect. But 
the soldierly spirit is not secured by the uniform and the 
posture. ; 

If the time came when none of us thought more of our- 
selves than we ought to, what a shrinking in personal assets 
there would be ! 

Giving in the spirit of liberality is better than giving 
showily. But is it as common? 

Showing mercy is not commonly done with a cheerful 
spirit. It is more likely to be done grudgingly, because one 
feels he must do it, rather than because he is glad of the 
opportunity. 

Preferring one another to ourselves is not natural, even 
though it be enjoined as a duty. Which is right on this 
point, our inclinations or the Bible? , 

The last nine verses of this lesson are as full of “ points” 
asa pin-cushion, A teacher cannot help making a point if 
he simply repeats one of these verses. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 





THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL “CONSTITUTION.” 


There are Sunday-school workers who are not satisfied 
that the methods of their local Sunday-schgol shall be 
wholly an “unwritten Jaw,” however much they may 
favor a freedom to plan and act. They hold that there 
should be a formal adoption of at least a few general 
principles of work, for use either in constgaint or re- 
straint. Such a statement of accepted principles by a 
Sunday-school is really its “ constitution,” whether 
called by that name or not. It is thought that such a 
constitution might have value in urging the careless and 
slow to greater fidelity, and in restraining the occasional 
autocrat, whether he be at the superintendent’s desk, in 
the teacher’s chair, on the piano-stool, or behind the 
pigedh-holes of the library. The advocates of the Sun- 
day-school constitution claim that it should have an im- 
portant place, whatever the seat of final authority, —in 
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the minister, or the church officers, or the whole congre- 
gation, or the Sunday-school officers. 

' Bishop J. H. Vincent tells of an answer he received 
long ago from the Rev. Dr. Stephen H. Tyng, “one of 
the earliest, wisest, and most energetic of the Sunday- 
schoo] men of America.” “In my early years as a Sun- 
day-school worker,” says Dr. Vincent, “I wrote to Dr. 
Tyng, asking for a copy of the constitution of his Sun- 
day-school, He gave me a prompt and courteous reply, 
but said he was sorry ‘he could not come.’ Dr, Tyng 
was his own Sunday-school constitution. The power 
could not haye been lodged in a wiser, more generous, 
more affectionate, or more positive heart and will; but 
it is a good thing that this autocratigidea does not prevail 
in the modern Sunday-school.” 

Newly-organized Sunday-schools, in fact, are con- 
stantly making inquiry regarding “ forms” for construct- 
ing constitutions, The American Sundaychool Union 
has long recognized such a need, and has furnished the 
union schools organized by its missionaries with copies 
of a carefully worded “ Sunday-school constitution.” 
The various paragraphs have regard to the name, objects, 
members, officers, duty of officers, duty of teachers, an- 
nual reports, and amendments to the constitution. The 
“objects,” it is said, “shall be to study and teach the 
Holy Scriptures; by the blessing of God, to lead youth 
and adults to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ ; to pro- 
mote their growth in Christian life; and to provide the 
children in this community with pure and healthful 
literature.” It is provided, among other things, that ‘‘the 
officers shall be elected annually by ballot, by the adult 
members of the school, who have been regular attend- 
ants for at least two months before the election; ” that 
“it shall be a rule of this organization to avoid going into 
debt;” and that, “when it is deemed wise to change 
this from a union school, to transfer it to the care of a 
church, or to unite it with another school,” due notice 
shall be given publicly, and the change shall be ap- 
proved by a majority of the adult members of tle school. 

The First Presbyterian Sunday-school of Fort Worth, 
Texas, has been recently organized, by the session of the 
church, into a “ Working Society,” under a constitution. 
This, as finally adopted and printed, makes an eight- 
page leaflet, of which three pages are left blank for 
memoranda by the working committees. There is first 
a “definition” of the Sunday-school as “ the assembly 
of the church searching the Scriptures;” and a state- 
ment of its “mission,” and of its ‘“ membership; ” 
followed, in fuller detail, by an account of the character 
and duties of nine committees, severally. 

The “ Executive” committee, consisting of the pastor 
and officers of the school, and acting under the session 
of the church, appoints all other committees, The 
“ General’ committee, consisting of all the officers and 
teachers of the school, and all chairmen of standing 
committees, is “‘ to inaugurate plans for the advancement 
of this school, which shall be executed by the commit- 
tees respectively charged with the work so projected ; to 
secure a more general and habitual attendance upon all 
the services of this church by the members of the 
school; and to labor chiefly to bring the unconverted to 
a saving knowledge of the truth.” The “ Devotional” 
committee, of seven members, seeks to promote all in- 
terest in all church services, but especially in the prayer- 

meetings. The “‘ Musical” committee, of five members, 
has charge of the selection and drilling of the school’s 
music, The “Social” committee, numbering ten mem- 
bers, provides for the “ monthly or quarterly social 
meetings, entertainments or receptions,” for acquainting 
members with each other, and interesting strangers. 
The “ Visiting” committee, the “‘ Flower” committee, 
and the committee on ‘“ New Scholars,” consist each of 
twenty-five members, and are each divided into two 
parts called “senior” and “junior.” The “ Visiting” 
committee visits absentees, the sick, and new members; 
and the “Flower” committee provides flowers every 
Sunday for the pulpit, and distributes them to the sick 
after the services. The ninth committee on the “ Library 
and Literature,” not only looks after the “enlargement 
and improvement” of the home Sunday-school library, 
but gathers yeligious books and papers to send “ to such 
mission points as may need them.” The leaflet closes 
with these directions regarding 


MEETINGS. 


First.—A meeting in the interest of the Sunday-sch6ol shall 
be held on the last Sunday evening in each month. A pro- 
gram consisting of such exercises as addresses, recitations, 
reports, and music, shall be prepared by the Devotional Com- 
mittee in conjunction with the pastor. \ 

Second.—A meeting shall be held during the week once a 
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advisable, which shall consist of devotional, musical, and social 
exercises. A program shall be preparel by the Devotional, 
Social, and Musical Committees acting jointly, which shall be 
approved by the Pastor. 

Third.—There shall be a meeting of the whole Society at the 
close of each quarter, at which each committee shall make a 
full report of- work done during the quarter, and shall submit 
plans for work for the ensuing quarter, which shall be acted 
upon by the General Committee. 

This Constitution may be amended or altered at any regular 
meeting of the session of this Church. 


The pastor of a young Presbyterian Sunday-school in 
one of the suburbs of Philadelphia, in searching for a 
brief yet comprehensive “ form” for a constitution that 
should be accurately and concisely worded, found noth- 
ing so satisfactory anywhere as the one given in the 
Rev. Dr. George M. Boynton’s little “hand-book of 
principles and practices” entitled, “‘ The Model Sunday- 
school,”’—issued by the Congregational Sunday-school 
and Publishing Society, Boston, of which Dr. Boynton is 
the experienced secretary. Hesaysthat the form of con- 
stitution “is based upon one in use for some years, with 
modifications suggested by experience. It is arranged 
so that by omitting the words in brackets, it is adapted 
to the wants of a school which is not connected with 
any church, .. . This form may of course be modified to 
suit the needs of any school. Even where it is con- 
siderably changed it may be of use as a basis on which 
to build, or from which to depart.” It is given in full 
herewith: 


‘ CONSTITUTION. 


Article 1. NAME.—This organization shall be called the 
Sunday-school of .............ss008 ceseeeees 
Article 2. OBsJECT.—The object of this Sunday-school shall 
be to study and teach the Holy Scriptures, for the purpose of 
leading all who are connected with it to an intelligent Chris- 
tian faith aud lite. 
Article 3, MEMBERSHIP.—AIl persons who express the pur- 
pose of attending regularly, may, after being present at ......... 
consecutive sessions, be enrolled as members of this.school. 
Officers, teachers, and adult members [who are also members of 
the ehurch] shall alone be entitled to vote, except in the appro- 
priation of contributions for benevolent purposes, in which case 
all contributors may vote. 
Article 4, OFFICERS.—The officers, as far as is practicable 
and needed, shall be a Superintendent, Assistant Superiuten- 
dent, Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, and Chorister. [The 
Pastor of. the church shall always be recognized as the Pastor 
of the Sunday-school. He, with] the Superintendent, Assistant 
Superintendents, Secretary, and three teachers, shall constitute 
an Executive Committee, of which the Superintendent shall be 
chairman. These all shall hold their respective offices for one 
year, or until their successors shall have been elected. 
Article 5, ELECTIONS.—A meeting for the election of officers 
shall be held annually on the day of The 
Superintendent shall be elected by ballot by the voting mem- 
bers of the school. [This election, however, shall not be valid 
unless ratified by vote of the church.) The other officers may 
be chosen in any manner decided upon at the time, or may be 
appointed by the Superintendent, if not otherwise provided for. 
Vacancies may be filled at any time. 
Article 6. DUTIES OF OFFICERS. 
(a.) The Superintendent shall conduct the general exercises, 
preside at business meetings, classify scholars, and by all 
means in his power, both in school and out, labor to promote 
its best interests. 
(b.) The Secretary shall keep a faithful record of the member- 
ship, attendance, contributions, and business meetings of the 
school, and report weekly, monthly, quarterly, and annually, 
as may be required. 
(c.) The Treasurer shall receive the funds of the school for 
its expenses.or for charitable purposes, and shall pay them out 
only upon the order of the Executive Committee, and shall 
make a detailed report thereof at the annual meeting. 
(d.) The Librarian shall have the care of and shall dis- 
tribute the books, lesson-helps, and other literature belonging 
to the school, under direction of the Executive Committee. 
(e.) The Chorister shall conduct the singing of the school, 
subject to jhe approval of the Superintendent. 
(f.) The Executive Committee shall appoint and remove 
teachers, select and purchase lesson-helps, library books, and 
other literature for the school, attend to its business, disburse 
its charities, and in every way possible provide for its efficiency 
and welfare, always subject to a majority vote of the voting 
members of the school. 
Article 7. DuTIES OF TEACHERS.—It shall be the duty of 
the teachers to make thorough preparation for teaching the 
lesson ; to attend the teachers’-meetings; to be punetual and 
regular at the sessions of the school; to keep order in their 


classes; to strive to win the affection and hold the attention of 


Article 9. Sksstons.—This Sunday-school shall meet regu- 
larly every Sunday at o’clock, and the exercises shall 
usually be limited to one hour. 

Article 10, AMENDMENTS. — This Constitution may be 
amended at any regular session of the school, by a vote of 
three-fourths of the voting members, provided that notice of the 
proposed amendment has been given at the preceding session 
{and provided that such amendment is first approved by the 
church with which the school is connected]. 





BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


GODET’S INTRODUCTION TO THE NEW 
TESTAMENT* 


The veteran Godet, since his retirement from active 
work in the theological faculty of the Independent 
Church of Neuchatel, has shown a remarkable literary 
activity. He has taken an active pari in the literary 
controversy called forth by the development of a “ the- 
ology of consciousness” in the Protestant churches of 
France and French Switzerland, along the lines of the 
subjective speculations of the Ritschl school in Germany, 
and, in addition, has brought out revised editions of his 
commentaries on Mark, John, and 1 Corinthians. Now, 
although more than eighty years of age, he has begun 
the publication of an Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment, which is intended to embrace no less than four 
massive volumes. 

For a number of reasons, such a work from such a 
source is welcome. With the exception of the brief ex- 
position in the Zéckler Handbuch der theologischen Wis- 
senschaften, by L. Schulze, there have been for many 
years no new treatises, from a conservative standpoint, 
on this theme. Even the Introduction of Weiss must, 
with Holtzmann’s and others, be assigned to the “ ad- 
vanced” class, although Weiss in certain portions dis- 
plays strong conservative tendencies. The old Jsagogik 
of Guerike is still excellent in many parts, but is outof 
date. Probably no other living scholar is better equipped, 
because of his previous study and theological standpoint, 
to prepare a satisfactory introduction to the New Testa- 
ment books than.is Godet, Toa large degree he is in 
this field what Delitzsch was in that of the Old Testa- 
ment, uniting with a desire for a full discussion of the 
critical questions involved an intense love for the Scrip- 
tures as the Word of revealed truth. In this regard, no 
part of the five Préliminaires, with which this volume 
opens, is more interesting than the standpoint he 
takes against modern criticism. He regards criticism 
as an “indispensable auxiliary to exegesis,” and the 
latter as “the root of the’ theological tree.” It is, he 
thinks, in the interests of the Christian Church not to 
interfere with the free investigation of the literary 
problems of her sacred records, Faith, as such, has 
nothing to do with biblical criticism, but the latter must 
not proceed from the standpoint of the impossibility of 
the supernatural. Of course, this limitation st once 
takes Godet out of all connection with the naturalistic 
school of modern criticism. He is a representative of 
the best of conservative Bible students. 

In both method and manner Godet shows, to a large 
extent, a new departure. While technically adopting 
the division of Bleek into “‘Special” and “ General ” In- 
troduction, Godet’s work is also, to a large extent, a 
discussion of biblical theology, and of the history of the 
New Testament writings; and is, in many cases, an ex- 
position in detail of perplexing problems of exegesis, 
In this feature it shows a great resemblance to the 
Neutestamentliche Offenbarungsgeschichte of Professor 
Nésgen, although it offers both more and less than that 
as yet unfinished exposition of New Testament religion 
in its historical development. 

Godet dedicates his work to the memory of the great 
“ pectoral” theologian Neander, and this fact is signifi- 
cant of both its spirit and its contents. New Testament 
students can only rejoice at this seeming departure from 
strict literary methods, and at the apparent mixture of 
several theological lines of study, as they, make possible 
the presentation of Godet’s views on a Jarge number of 
New Testament questions on which his other works have 
necessarily been silent. 

Nearly the whole of the present volume is devoted to 














the scholars; to pray for, and, if possible, with, the scholars; 
to visit them at their homes, especially when they are sick or 
have been absent; and by all proper means to try and secure 
the object for which this school is organized. 

Article 8. CLASSIFICATION.—This Sunday-school shall be 
divided, so far as practicable, into Primary, Intermediate, and 
Senior Departments. There shal) also be organized Normal 
and Home Departments, when, in the judgment of the Execu- 





month, or at such times as the General Committee may deem 
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tive Committee, it shall seem best, 


| the discussion of the Pauline letters, all of which the 
author defends gs authentic. The letters of the second 
mission journey are 1 and 2 Thessalonians; of thé third 
journey, Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, and Romans; 
of the Roman captivity, Colossians, Ephesians, Phile- 
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mon, and Philippians. 1 Timothy and 
Titus date from the time between the 
first and the second Roman captivity, 
and 2 Timothy from the latter. 





An observant mind, a kindly nature, 
and a fluent pen, are in themselves almost 
enough {0 equip an agreeable essayist. 
His books may add little to the world’s 
stock of real wisdom, and to miss them 
may be no‘serious loss; but they please 
the reader, and stir up some wholesome 
thought. The Rev. Dr. Augustus Jessopp, 
whose Studies of a Recluse in Cloister, Town, 
and Country is his latest collection of 
gently egotistic and yet frankly modest 
reminiscences and investigations, is, in 
current literature, a pleasant representa- 
tive of the English countty parson, whose 
interests include humanity as well as the 
humanities, and who has the power to ex- 
press his thoughts in attractive diction. 
Such mild egotism as runs through most 
of Dr. Jessopp’s papers is in itself, indeed, 
a quality closely connected with the at- 
tractiveness of many a minor essay in 
English literature. But, even at its best, 
it is a time-consuming promoter of pro- 
lixity of style, and Dr. Jessopp’s readers 
sometimes wish he would throw away half 
he writes, and cut down the remainder. 
His most valuable papers have been those 
in which he has portrayed his experiences 
and observations regarding the English 
agricultural laborer of to-day. (12mo, 
cloth, pp. xix,' 281. 
Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.75.) 

A large share of so-called “humor ”’ is 
dreary stuff; and when its theme is the 
foibles of married life, it is likely to be 
coarse-grained or cruel. Mr, Robert 
Grant’s The Reflections of a Married Man, 
published in Scribner’s Magazine a year 
or two ago, was neither coarse nor cruel ;| P°* 
and its successor in the same pages, The 
Opinions of a Philosopher, has no unkindly 
jesting at the expense of either husband 
or wife, but much good-natured raillery 
and considerable common sense. Many 
readers have recognized the naturalness 
of the author’s portrayals of home life in 
a growing family; and they have noted 
with special pleasure his true and heart- 
felt expression, at the close, of the peren- 
nial element in personal affection. (16mo, 
cloth, pp. ii, 224. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.) 


Year-books of selections from standard 
or popular authors multiply at a rate 
which shows a general desire to use them 
as well as to give them away. Not all— 
not most—of the authors whose works are 
drawn upon can be said to shine as aphoris- 
tic philosophers; for true sententiousness 
and high helpfwiness are rare gifts. The 
Phillips Brooks Year - Book, however, meets 
the test better than most of its kind; for 
the eminent preacher’s affluent spiritual 
nature, religious zeal, and concise method 
usually displayed themselves in the utter- 
ance of severable thoughts and intense 
appeals, rather than io detailed, consecu- 
tive, or studiously methodical arguments. 
(16mo, cloth. New York: E. P. Dutton 
& Co. Price, $1.25.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 


Regret has often been expressed, in 
this column, at the custom prevalent in 
England, and not unknown in the United 
States, of issuing hugeand purely laudatory 
biographies of dead notables, almost im- 
mediately after their demise. Such books 
lumber the shelves, tax the pockets of 
their buyers, and, so far as they are be- 
lieved, distort. critical perspective. The 
London Times, in reviewing a recent work 
of the sort (in this case American) neatly 
embodies a piece of advice that might 
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well be heeded by many so-called biogrgph- 
ers: ‘‘ We wonder over and over again at 
the courage which has attempted to make 
a colossal statue of what should have been 
a statuette.” 
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WORTH REPEATING. 





A FAREWELL. 
[By Charles Kingsley. ] 


a child, I have no song to give you; 

o lark could pipe to skies so dike ? pa 

Yet, ere we part, one lesson I can leave a 
© For every day, 


Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever ; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long: 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 
One grand, sweet song. 





TYPES ys. INDIVIDUALS 
IN ART. 


[&. F. Benson, in The Nineteenth Century.] 


English art, particularly in the branch of 
fiction, the only branch into which we are 
making any inquiry, affects one of the 
wrong methods with a fidelity that is 
positively touching, The process of pro- 
duction, if we may judge by results, ap- 
pears to be somewhat as follows. The 
author is struck by one or more characters 
whom he meets in real life, and he makes 
a mental note, “These,” he says, “I 
will fa into my book.” The phrase is 
completely characteristic of the results; 
and, if he has any gift of writing, it is 
probable that he will produce something 
which is moderately life-like, He then 
evolves or recollects a number of incidents 
and scenes, selected for no particular reason, 
exceptthatin most other books he has come 
across dinner parties, marriage. services, 
and yachts, into which he pushes his pup- 
pets,—the book is complete, and, from the 
point of view of Art, he has sinned past 
all forgiveness, He has uttered a for- 
gery, and, what is worse, to experts a 
clumsy forgery. 

Such work has no more to do with the 
- of fiction than photography has to do 
oo art of painting. In aim it is very 

a photograph, in result even more 
like a colored photograph to which pig- 
ments have been applied with the inten- 
tion of deluding the bebolders into the 
belief that they are looking at a picture, 
A photograph pure and simple could 
hardly be mistaken for a drawing, whereas 
there are a number of uncultivated people 
who may—probably will—be deceived by 
the author’s abortion; just that class, in 
fact, who in another realm of art might 
believe that a colored photograph was a 
picture, or in any case would consider 
that it had -more or less artistic merit. 
And the work of such an author has all 
the bad points of photography, and none 
of its good points, or, rather, the good 
points of a photograph are the bad points 
of a work of fiction. A photograph, at 
any rate, is a mechanically exact repro- 
duction of a certain effect of light on 
sensitive plates; whereas, in proportion 
as the author’s work is mechanical, it 
is bad, and it cannot conceivably be 
exact. 

This revolting travesty of art has all the 
marks by which.the ignorant will be de- 
ceived: it is in one or more volumes; it is 
nearly certain that it isto be obtained at 
“libraries ;” it is advertised, probably re- 
viewed, and perhaps praised i in the pages 
of magazines; it is printed on paper; it 
is about men and women; but on every 
page is set the mark of the beast. It is 

, bad, bad; it cannot conceivably be 
good. 

“There is one Art,” to be reached or 
not reached by one road. The method, 
the means, the plan, of the rightly con- 
structed book are the exact opposite of an 
example of this class. First comes the 
idea, the essence, the plot, be that what it 
may,—the inevitable development (not 
the portrait), not of individuals, but of 
types. Next comes the grouping, the 
scenery, the successive presentations of 
the march of types. Lastly, the artist, as 
he is bound to do, looks gbout him "for 
models from which to draw his type; and 
when he has found them, he draws from 
them. Every step is vital and essential ; 
the order in which the steps are taken is 
even more vital still. The construction 
inevitably consists of three factors: the 
idea, the grouping, the models to make 
the type; whereas in the typical English 
mode the idea is usually left out alto- 
gether, the two other factors are taken in 
the wrong order, and for types are substi- 
tuted individuals. 





Let us translate this into the language 
of that analogous art—painting. What 
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should we say of the artist who drew sev- 
eral faces,—several figures that had taken 
his fancy, them out, as it were, from 
the canvas, and made permutations aod 
combinations of them till they fitted to- 
gether in a slovenly, inexact manner, and 
painted in the gaps; who then sat down 
and looked at his pic till it occurred 
to him that it might pone ly be construed 
into the representation of some known 
scene ; who found in his scrap-book the 
figures, say, of some courtiers,—a king, 
perhaps, scowling, a poor girl, perhaps, 
selling match-boxes,—and who played with 
them ‘lite a Chinese puzzle, until they ac- 
cidentally fell into positions which sug- 
gested to his vacant mind the story of 
King Cophetua? Brilliant thought! Exit 
the match-box; entera bland smile on the 
face of the hitherto scowling king: let 
him extend a welcoming hand, and make 
ready to step down from his throne, and 
the great composition is complete, The 
whodels first, the grouping next; last and 
least, but not always, the idea,—the nomi- 
nal raison d’étre of this work of art. 

The only point really in common be- 
tween the two methods is that the artist in 
both cases paints from nature. They both, 
though at different times and in opposite 
manners, use models. No one can evolve 
@ man or woman out of his inner con- 
sciousness. We have all seen men and 
women so constantly, that a self-evolved 
image is either a faint reflex of some man 
or men, in so far as it is not purely 
evolved ; or, if it is really evolved, there 
is no reason why it should not be as like 
a dog or a cat, as a human being. Art 
must represent nature, But at this point 
writers and painters part company, The 
painter takes one model, or it is at any 
rate obviously right for him to take one 
model, if that model more nearly satisfies 
his, conception than another or others. 
But writers—I am no longer speaking of 
the vice-versa writer, who begins his work 
with his model, and finishes it by leaving 
out the idea—cannot and may not do this. 

A chardcter in fiction is not an individ- 
ual, but a type. If it is an individual, 
the writer at once begins to degenerate 
into the photographer, and his work be- 
comes meager, Art says there is no longer 
any hope for him in this world, and Mor- 
ality denies him- salvation in the next, 
No doubt in minor characters such a 
thing may be done, and has been done, in 
first-rate work. In the case where a foot- 
man appears to say that dinner is ready, 
the typical appearance is sufficiently close 
to the actual; the typical phrase is iden- 
tical with the actual; and as he has no 
direct connection with the working out of 
the idea, an individual is adequate to play 
his part. But in a‘ working” character 
this is impossible. No development of a 
character in fiction can be identical with 
the development of any Character in real 
life, because the novelist deals not with 
individuals, but with types, and many in- 
dividuals go to make the type, the 
typical development is the Tetchepualen 
of a certain part of all these. 

Though the figures who work out the 
artist’s idea play their part in a human 
drama, it is impossible that they, as he 
conceives them, should be individuals. 
The idea is the sequence of cause and 
effect, and the figures on which the idea 
acts are the embodiment, as perfectly as 
the artist can conceive it, of certain dis- 
positions, necessary for the illustration of 
this law, and of no other dispositions. 
Thus supposing, to take the most possible 
case, the idea of the book was the change 
wrought in a perfectly mediocre person of 
the middle prom or te | the influence of a 
strong will, exercised over it in a given 
way for evil, the artist might search—more 
than that, would have searched—the mid- 
dle classes through in vain, before he 
found a man or woman mediocre enough. 
In the creation of a type there must be a 
process of selection—not the process of 
sélection as exemplified in a caricature, 
where a prominent feature of the victim 
is exaggerated, and the rest made like 
him; but an ignoring of the rest. of him, 


and the prominent feature gathered and ; 


copied from as many people as possible, 
who also possess it. 

Now, if the artist eschews photography, 
as he is bound to do, and realizes his joabil. 
ity—if the question ever occurs to him— 
to evolve men and women out of his inner 
consciousness, he must either describe 
types or describe himself. This has been 
often done, and done successfully, because 
the of selection, necessary to the 
description of a type, has been employed ; 
and when a man selects from his 





work will not necessarily have that. mea- 
gerness which it would have if he selected 
trom another individual, because he knows 
himself better, in all probability, than he 
knows any one else. That in works where 
such a freatment is successful, selection 
has been employed, is admirably illustrated 
in the case of Geo Eliot, who sfid, on 
one occasion, that ubon in “ Middle- 
march” was drawn from herself; on an- 
other, that Grandcourt in “ Daniel De- 
ronda” came from the same source. 
Though in both cases the type was drawn 
from an individual, it would be obviously 
impossible to accuse her of photography, 
since the proper selection, the one char- 
acteristic of type-drawing as opposed to 
photography, gave two so widely different 
results. But a self-painted portrait, made 
without selection, is in all artistic essen- 
tials a photograph, and as bad, artistically, 
as the photograph of another individual. 
The danger of such a process is clear, es- 
pecially when the self-painted portrait is 
anything of an autobiography. A man 
who, at the age of forty, chooses himself 
as the hero of a work of fiction who goes 
through the same éxperiences as he has 
himself. gone through, is apt to regard 
those experiences from his present stand- 
point, with the result that the character is 
marked by a certain sameness throughout, 
and is not influenced by circumstances in 
a bf that the strongest character is bound 
to be.... 

But though a type may not be a portrait 
of an individual, yet in the story it must 
be treated as one. To the artist it has 
become an individual, and it has to take 
an individual’s part in the drama, The 
character, the essence of a certain group 
of men or women, has been made incar- 
nate, end, unless it shares the experiences, 
not of the whole of its class, but of one 
member of it, the result is unnatural. 

The artist may not heap misfortune on 
to its head, or load it with glory toa greater 
degree than that which is common to a 
man, Asa matter.of experience, an im- 
moral man does not spend his time in put- 
ting one foot through the whole Decalogue 
as quickly as possible, and then the other, 
though the typically immoral man, in so 
far as he approaches the type, would be 
always doing so; butif he was represented 
in fiction’as so doing, he would be a mon- 
‘strositv. When the type is incarnate, it 
is subject to the sins and temptations, not 
of all the individuals who are specimens 
of that type, but to those of one. The 
single temptation, the temptation that 
tests any oné person in the type which is 
under dissection, is taken to be typical, and 
by it the type is tested. 

It is bere that the artist most commonly 
blunders, and the penalty for his blunder 
is rigorously exacted by Morality. In 
reality he is not describing an individual, 
but a type; but he may, innocently 
enough, but foolighly, overlook the fact 
that if,in order to save himself the trouble 
of inventing, or from omitting to draw his 
scenes from an experience sufficiently re- 
mote, he recalls in'the milieu of his type 
the milieu of one of the models from whom 
he has drawn, he lays himself open to a 
direct, and, on the whole, a. justifiable, 
attack. 








You can buy a chimney to 
fit your lamp that will last till 
some accident happens to it. 

Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass”’ is that chimney. 


You can have it—your dealer will get it—if you 
insist on it. He may tell you it costs him three 
times as much as some others. Thatistrue. He 
may say they are just as good. Don’t you believe 
it—they may be better for him; he may like the 
breaking. 


Pittsburgis, Gro. A. Macsern Co. 








EST In the world for all 
black leather, Vacuum 
Leather Oil; 25c, and your 
money back if you want it. 
Patent lambskin-with-wool- 
on swob and book—How to 
Take Care of Leather—both 
free at the store. 





Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N.Y. 








The Only Dust | 


that a good housekeeper is glad to have 
around, is 


GOLD DUST. 


For cleaning and washing, nothing saves 
her so much labor, time and money as 


GOLD DUST 
WASHING <= 
POWDER 


A 4 Pound Package 
for 25 Cents at any 
Grocers. 


Made only by N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Chicago, 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 


ee 




























































The American climate is sub- 
ject to extreme and very rapid 
: changes. One result attendant 
Ag’ ainst on Fl changes is a great lia- 
ce ol d bility to taking cold, and to the 
* whole train of diseases which 
follow. Wise people do their best to guard against these 
changes, and by careful adaptation of clothing keep the 
body at as even a temperature as possible. The best of 
care, however, will not always suffice, and before one 
knows it a cold is fastened upon some part of the system. 
These are just the conditions in which the great value of 
Allcock’s Porous Plasters becomes evident. They 
prevent the cold from becoming deep-seated, and thus re- 
sulting in rheumatism, pneumonia, or consumption. They 


also help the system to recover its tone, and enable it to 
endure exposure. 


Allcock’s 


are a preventive. 


Guard 


Porous 
Plasters 

















NO MORE ROUND SHOULDERS. Wear the 
KNICKERBOCKER SHOULDER BRACE and 


**walk upright in life.” No Harness, 

simple, unlike all others. “7 
Only reliable Shoulder 
Brace and Suspender 
combined. All sizes for 
men, women, boys and 
girls. HOLDS UP, UP. 


[™ Soild by Druggists and 
General Stéres, or sent, postpaid, 
on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, 
or $1.50, sltk-faced. 

Send chest measure around the body, 






























W. L. DOUGLAS 
$3 SHOE --.1=... 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and price is stamped on the bottom befere they 
leave the factory to protect you against high prices. Dealers who make 
the price on u ped shoes to suit themselves,c from $4 to $5 for 
to get tin best abate in Guallty for jour seonay it Will pey you weenamine 

t n it ‘ou to 
wit. Douglas Cocke when eand in need, Sent aphany 


Free, when shoe dealers cannot supply you. Send catalogue 


full instructions how to order 6 
W.L. DOU 7 Box 551, Brockton, Mags. 











THE LAWRENCE, 











a BUTLERG BENHAM'CO. twall a0 the odveotion, wating 
2 Bich % Convapon,O | PSOne odae as ie adver by scab you 








*“ UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 
that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 
It is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. Try it in your 


» a! 


can secure ch comfort and easy 
relief from Sonate 


@ cares of 

‘vestment of a few cents in a cake of Sa With 

~ Bre gg can Bed Kyat plished ty sos and 
‘or w u no ual, 

Sart dehes the King,” Peat it atinine Wearbune 


makes ite appearance and quickly, too. io ae 


lio. 
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? Da CHURCH | FURNISHINGS. 
A.B. &E. L. SHAW, 
Largest Manufacturers ay 








CHURCH nant eit 


SEATINGS cosas 


atte, waa an 
androm-Denarat Sane Gh, "5.8, Wess 
Church, Lodge, and Invalid Forniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furatiare, Pulpita, Chairs, 
AN, successor to Baxrpe 
Street. Phila.. 











Swan, 
Pa. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BANNERS, $1.50 to $70. 
Silk or no, * 
iron banner = og 


Send for {)lustrated 
ist. 
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Kitchen 


A 


Desiring to give the admirers of Ivory Soap an opportunity to contribute to its literature, 
the manufacturers offered prizes for the best twelve verses suitable for use as advertisements. 
27,388 contributions were received. To the following was awarded the 


FIFTH PRIZE. 


How clean and neat, 
How fresh and sweet 
The kitchen looks,—a charmed retreat 
Where one might sit 
And weave a bit 
Of homely rhyme, describing it. 


Had I the skill 
To make, at will, 
A picture of the place, I’d fill 
The sketch with hint 
Of tone and tint 
From the déft housewife’s magic mint 


Of neatness, and, 
With cunning hand, 
I’d draw those “Ivory” cubes that stand 
On yonder shelf, 
Among the delf, 
Each one a treasure in itself! 
EBEN E. REXFORD, Schiocton, Wis. 


Coryricut 1892, sy Tue Procter & Gama.e Co, 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
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A Card from 


os 


Dr. Talmage. 





To any one of the readers of THE SUNDAY. SCHOOL TIMES 
who will send me the names and full addresses of twenty-five 
CHURCH OFFICERS, CHURCH MEMBERS, OR SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Workers, no two being of the same family, | will send a 
beautiful section of Olive Wood cut from the sacred Mount 
of Olives; ‘polished by native workmen in Jerusalem, and 
bearing, on its face-in English and Hebrew characters fhe 
name.of the Holy City. Address 


7. be. 7 AC 


° aPnagl 
x60 to 170 BIBLE HOUSE. NEW YORE crry 








for thae Be rom 
teratare, is ie and 


GERMANIA Soe 


- awe ny- ay By - peaiaasors ond fae Ger. 
man, and efit yet made him in on eres Its 


were’ CORNER ———— = and 


AGENTS WANTED Fan 


Standard Books. 


Best inducements. sure. By one of bs 

largest and best known publishers. Addres:, 
lars, office nearest to you. JOUN C. WEN- 
N & O., Philadelphia an d Chicago. 





Slenoounian cours in German an Gtnmaner. 
——~ Ryo P. O, Box 151, Manchester, 


RS 








WALL PAPERS 


On receipt of 5 
CHAS. N,N. KILLEN, 614 & 61680, 








BOOK ACENTS ! 


A pestal card sent tous, with your address, wil! 
bring in return something tenpertant oy to you. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE BIBLE HOUSE, 
45, 47, 49, 61 N. Seventh Street, Philadeiph’a, Pa. 


come nets ey pes 





SEM otitalug: wun tercaom, So. Granville SY: 
ICKETT COLLECE 


SINESS Al SAND Gaetano 
good positions. 


be ag St OUas Rapers of Ceamicotinass. 











LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
cl ai LE. 


his home reading course. A }. 
nese, desuitory reading. Ate 
fenwit ee eee Pale 
you making w "A tnalor t of life itis 
never too ee beat. on Write to our 
ante Ady dD 
Joha H, V 














ThomasMayPeirce, M.A. PLD. 


Principal and Founder 
Record Building, 
917-919 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia. 


An all-around equipment for 
a life. 

One thousand three hundred 

= — five (1365) students 


ye seven hundred (700) suc- 
cessfully assisted to positions, 


Day and Evening 





University Extension Lec- 
tures on subjects reiated to the 
business branches delivered 
throughout the academic year 
without extra charge. 

Entrance examinations held 
daily during the year. 

Enrolment blanks on — 


cation. 
ural og hate. o avrg be 
a) y, Septem 4, 1893. 
Call or mnual and 
/ ctaiin- 
ing the charming address of 
Hon. CHEUNOET 


[From nea Ledger, pesamer’ 2, 1893.) 
“Mr. Bdwin 8, Johnston, founder end principal of 
the Philadelphia Tnecirute, 1008 1083 Spring Garden S 
has bee rticular!, n treatment o' 
stagamer ng, stuttering, and all other im iments to 
a distinct articulation, and was himself for many 
years @ great stammerer. By a careful study of the 
whole sub; Mr, Johnston completely cured him- 
aut ones nee then bas sent hundreds on their way 
cing 


r to George W. Childs, eaten 5 rae hia 
ic Ledger,and ex. aster-Gene’ ana- 
maker, who will testify asto a ne 7 Saree. 
OnNSTO Prinel 


B.S. 5 
as 
Mass, 


OLY LAND Ane ROUND THE WORLD.—Se- 
lect excursions legve October 19, November 24, 
round the t+ yaneary 16, February 17, for Nile 


and ner ie 
H.G Alt & BONS, 8 Hrosdway, N. Y. ead ta 





OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE a 
paar a ener <meta Always open. 
and poor welcome. 41 Tre t Street. 

















Knightly 
Soldier 


The life story of Major Henry W. 
Camp, one of our noblest soldier 
heroes, told by his companion and 

® closest friend; Chaplain H. Clay 
Trumbull. 

The book was written in the midst 
of active service. It is full of 
exciting incident and vivid word 
pictures of bivouac and battle. Just 
the book for young men of to-day. 

Among the noble American young men 


whose blood has moistened the battle-fields 
of freedom, none have left a more honora- 


of this biography.—New York Tribune. 
323 pages. Price, $1.59. Illustrated. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘Tne Bunday School Times ineende to aden only odveruowe ‘ive pabllabers Will refun 


@hould, however, on atvemiaonenset 0 
the publishers will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 
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